Like  to  help  a  Doctor?, 


A  Medical  Secretary  Has  an  Important 
Role  in  an  Interesting  Profession 

Members  of  the  medical  pjutfessiod  and 
others  require  secretaries  who  have  had 
specialized  training.  Often  the  secretary 
without  special  training  cannot  handle 
duties  peculiar  to  a  professional  office. 

The  Fisher  School  has  prepared  hun¬ 
dreds  of  young  women  for  the  exacting 
needs  of  professions  and  modem  business. 
2-year  Medical,  Legal,  Foreign  Trade, 
Radio  Secretarial.  Also  2-year  Executive 
Secretarial,  1-year  Stenographic  and  Fin¬ 
ishing  Secretarial.  Successful  placement. 
Dormitory. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog— and  learn 
how  7  typical  Fishes?  girls  found  their 


careers. 
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EDITORIALS 


COURTESY 

It  hardly  seems  fitting  for  us  as  seniors  to  graduate 
without  leaving  some  message  behind.  From  our  ex¬ 
periences  during  these  past  years  in  school,  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  give  some  word  of  advice  to  you  who  come 
after  us. 

We  have  learned  that  there  are  certain  habits  which 
must  be  cultivated  if  we  are  to  get  anywhere  in  life. 
Among  these  unexpendable  habits  is  courtesy.  Courtesy 
is  absolutely  essential  for  several  reasons  to  the  boy  or 
girl  who  wants  to  make  something  of  himself  or  herseif. 
One  reason  is  that  things  can  usually  be  acquired  much 
more  easily  by  politeness  than  by  rudeness.  For  instance, 
if  you  were  to  say  to  an  employer,  "I’m  taking  tomorrow 
off,”  you  would  instantly  arouse  his  antagonism,  and 
most  probably  you  would  not  get  "tomorrow  off.”  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  said,  "May  I  have  the  day  off  tomorrow, 
please,  if  you’re  not  going  to  be  too  busy?”  your  request 
would  be,  at  least,  considered,  if  not  granted. 

Another  reason  courtesy  is  so  important  is  that  by 
means  of  it  you  can  acquire  many  friends.  Needless  to 
say,  people  are  not  going  to  flock  around  you  if  you 
have  a  reputation  for  rudeness.  You  need  be  rude  only 
once  to  have  rudeness  attributed  to  you.  It  is  necessary, 
then,  to  be  courteous  at  all  times,  no  matter  where  you 
may  be  or  what  you  may  be  doing. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  important  courtesy  is,  let  me 
say  that  in  military  service  it  is  compulsory.  Saluting 
an  officer  is  nothing  more  than  good  manners.  It  shows 
respect  for  his  office.  Addressing  a  superior  officer  by 
"sir”  is  also  an  act  of  courtesy. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  politeness  as  contrasted  with 
rudeness,  but  there  is  another  kind  of  courtesy.  The 
courteous  person  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  something 
nice  to  say  to  someone  else.  Courtesy  is  merely  think¬ 
ing  how  the  other  person  feels  and  acting  accordingly. 

One  of  the  synonyms  Mr.  Webster  gives  for  courtesy 
is  "refinement.”  Truly,  a  refined  person  is  never  dis¬ 
courteous.  Education  is  supposed  to  make  refined  peo¬ 
ple  of  us,  but  remember,  without  courtesy,  we  might  just 
as  well  have  no  education  at  all. 

Elizabeth  Emery,  ’45. 


TARDINESS 

In  school  or  at  work,  a  day  never  passes  without  the 
report  of  a  person  being  late.  In  a  business  firm  tardi¬ 
ness  is  a  liability.  Many  a  company  loses  hundreds  of 
dollars  needlessly.  The  same  applies  to  school.  When 
a  pupil  is  tardy,  he  loses  his  time  and  that  of  the  in¬ 
structor. 

Often  when  a  pupil  is  tardy,  it  is  just  a  case  of  lazi¬ 
ness.  He  is  called,  and  with  a  low  moan  replies,  "Be 


right  down."  Then  instead  of  jumping  out  of  bed,  he 
turns  over,  and  before  you  can  wink  an  eye,  he  is  again 
sound  asleep. 

Make  it  a  habit  of  getting  up  when  you  are  called  the 
first  time  and  keep  your  record  clean.  When  a  person 
is  looking  for  a  position  in  an  office  or  other  business  en¬ 
terprise,  the  would-be  employer  asks  for  a  reference. 
This  statement  will  be  the  report  of  the  person's  record 
during  his  school  years.  If  your  record  shows  many 
black  marks  of  tardiness,  your  chances  of  gaining  that 
particular  position  will  not  be  so  great  as  that  of  a  per¬ 
son  whose  record  shows  no  tardy  marks. 

I  urge  you  all,  particularly  those  thinking  of  going 
into  an  office,  to  make  it  your  business  to  see  to  it  that 
you  arise  early  enough  to  give  yourselves  time  to  dress 
and  eat  breakfast  and  be  on  your  merry  way. 

Hilda  Rebal.  ’45. 


FAITH 

We,  as  young  people,  are  developing  many  habits 
which  are  to  form  our  characters  as  we  become  men  and 
women.  When  we  were  children,  our  parents  created 
situations  whereby  our  reactions  would  strengthen  our 
characters.  Now  we  are  young  men  and  women  and 
must  make  our  own  choices  and  decisions  as  we  come 
face  to  face  with  the  many  problems  which  confront  us 
from  time  to  time. 

To  be  a  successful  person  in  life  it  is  my  belief  that 
faith  is  the  most  important  virtue  one  can  have.  We 
shall  need  this  moral  support  through  our  entire  lives 
and  should  begin  now  to  practice  it  every  day.  Faith 
must  extend  to  God  principally,  as  we  must  believe  that 
no  matter  what  adverse  circumstances  arise,  social,  finan¬ 
cial,  or  otherwise,  we  can  face  all  these  if  we  have  faith. 
If  we  have  had  ambition  to  reach  a  desired  goal,  and 
have  worked  long  and  hard,  exerting  every  effort  to 
reach  perfection  and  recognition  and  still  have  failed, 
then,  indeed,  we  must  remember  our  faith  in  God  and 
know  that  he  will  reach  out  and  help  us  and  give  us 
the  will  to  go  on  and  try  again  and  again. 

Finally,  we  must  have  faith  in  man;  for  it  is  distrust 
and  hatred  which  creates  wickedness  and  war.  Let  us 
start  now  and  have  faith  in  our  God  and  our  fellowmen 
if  we  desire  to  be  strong  and  happy  men  and  women  in 
whom  others  may  put  their  trust. 

Emogene  Rollins.  ’46. 


ABSENTEEISM 

Absenteeism  on  a  defense  job  in  time  of  war  for  no 
good  reason  is  treachery  to  one’s  own  country.  War  work¬ 
ers  making  good  money  should  think,  before  they  miss 
a  day  of  work,  of  the  boys  fighting  for  them  on  muddy, 
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cold  battlefields  in  Europe,  or  in  hot,  damp,  malaria-  and 
enemy-infested  jungles  of  the  South  Pacific.  Those  bovs 
cannot  miss  a  day  of  work. 

To  win  a  war  and  win  it  as  soon  as  possible,  with  as 
few  lives  lost  as  possible,  the  munitions  and  instruments 
of  war  must  continue  in  a  steady  stream  to  our  boys. 
With  enough  of  our  excellent  weapons  of  war  they  will 
win  every  battle  encountered. 

Our  boys’  courage  has  been  proved  again  and  again: 
at  Bataan,  Corregidor,  Guadalcanal,  Tarawa,  and  Saipan. 
They  didn’t  lie  down  on  the  job  there.  They  couldn’t 
miss  a  day  to  go  to  the  beach  or  see  a  new  movie.  They 
stuck  to  their  posts  until  they  had  won  the  battle. 

They  will  beat  the  Germans  and  Japs  every  time  they 
meet  them  if  given  the  weapons  to  do  it.  Absenteeism 
is  the  farthest  thing  away  from  bringing  our  loved  ones 
back  to  us,  safe  and  thankful  for  giving  them  what  they 
needed. 

Our  job  in  school  is  to  keep  going  here.  Big  money 
should  not  be  allowed  to  tempt  us  to  leave.  We  are  the 
citizens  of  tomorrow  and  in  order  to  run  this  magnificent 
country  of  ours  right,  we  must  have  a  good  education. 
Absenteeism  from  school  is  treachery,  too,  for  we  are 
cheating  ourselves  out  of  a  high,  free  education,  and  the 
country  out  of  well  educated  citizens. 

John  McCarthy,  ’45. 


“IN  THE  HOUR  OF  TRIAL” 

The  United  States  is  rapidly  approaching  the  same 
condition  that  many  past  nations  of  this  world  have 
come  to.  Nations  that  were  once  powerful  and  influ¬ 
ential  allowed  something  to  grow  within  their  people. 
Because  of  this,  these  nations  failed.  What  was  this 
trouble?  It  is  the  same  trouble  of  today  in  regard  to 
America;  and  that  is,  the  turning  away  of  the  American 
people  from  the  principles  upon  which  this  great  coun¬ 
try  of  ours  was  founded.  The  most  outstanding  results 
following  this  turning  away  are  moral  degradation,  racial 
prejudice,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  turning  away 
from  God. 


The  majority  of  the  youth  of  today  grow  up  in  the 
atmosphere  of  dancing,  profanity,  and  the  movies  of 
which  many  are  not  fit  to  be  seen  even  by  an  adult.  This 
atmosphere  is  not  the  exception;  it  is  the  rule.  How 
can  youth  be  expected  to  blossom  forth  and  be  a  credit 
to  his  or  her  country  under  such  conditions?  The 
answer  is  simple — elementary  if  you  will.  It  is  not 
possible.  No  one  can  respond  wholeheartedly  to  such 
conditions  without  their  leaving  some  ill  effect.  Still, 
this  is  exactly  what  is  happening  today.  In  this  day 
and  age,  a  home  to  many  is  just  a  place  to  eat  and  sleep, 
with  the  rest  of  the  time  devoted  to  questionable 
"amusements.”  Is  this  the  condition  our  country  should 
be  in?  Where  are  the  high  principles  of  our  fathers’ 
fathers,  the  founders  of  this  country?  Then,  after  a  hard 
day’s  work,  leisure  time  was  spent  in  improving  the 
mind;  furthermore,  that  was  a  time  when  dancing,  pro¬ 
fanity,  and  the  sort  were  definitely  prohibited.  Of 
course,  in  some  things  it  was  for  the  individual  to  de¬ 
cide  what  he  should  or  what  he  should  not  indulge  in, 
even  as  it  is  today;  but  a  thoughtful  and  fair-minded 
person  will  surely  agree  that  most  conditions  of  today 
are  in  such  a  state  that  a  clean-minded  person  will  ab¬ 
solutely  avoid  them.  It  takes  a  strong  person  to  resist 
these  things.  Are  we,  that  is,  the  youth  of  today,  equal 
to  the  task? 

With  the  growth  of  the  United  States  came  a  belief 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  During  the  Civil  War, 
hundreds,  yes,  thousands,  died  for  this  belief.  But  what 
do  men  think  today?  There  are  gigantic  strikes  in  the 
critical  time  of  this  war  because  a  few  non-whites  were 
elevated  to  a  comparatively  high  position  in  a  war  plant. 
There  are  terrible  riots  in  which  many  other  non-whites 
were  killed.  Is  this  the  American  way  of  life?  Is  this 
the  way  in  which  our  true  Christian  forefathers  would 
have  acted?  No.  Then  why  is  this  country  in  such  a 
controversy  over  racial  prejudice?  Moreover,  are  the 
youth  of  America  ready  and  willing  to  undertake  to  put 
America  back  where  she  should  be? 

When  our  ancestors  settled  in  this  country,  it  was  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  purpose  of  worshiping  God.  Men  did 
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worship,  and  they  respected  their  Creator,  coming  to  him 
in  time  of  need  on  their  knees  and  with  an  open  Bible. 
Those  were  strong  men  with  the  courage  of  their  con¬ 
victions.  Then  it  was  that  fathers  and  mothers  brought 
up  their  children  in  the  "nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.’’  These  children  grew  up  to  be  men  and  women 
well  grounded  spiritually  in  the  fundamental  truths  of 
God’s  holy  Word — the  Bible.  The  majority  of  the 
youth  of  that  time  could  and  did  face  life  with  an  un¬ 
shakable  faith  that  would  carry  them  through  all  op¬ 
position — a  faith,  sad  to  say,  that  the  majority  of  the 
American  youth  of  today  lack.  Now,  modernism  and 
liberalism  is  the  rule.  Faith  in  God,  in  a  strict  sense, 
and  in  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  is  condemned  as  "old 
fashioned”  and  antediluvian.  Our  country  was  founded 
on  such  "old  fashioned”  beliefs  and  grew  into  the 
strongest  nation  of  the  world.  Now  that  it  is  such,  is  it 
possible  that  the  people  of  today  are  ready  to  discard 
these  beliefs  that  have  endured  down  through  the  ages? 

It  now  comes  to  the  question  of  what  we  as  the  youth 
of  America,  as  the  coming  ruling  generation,  are  going 
to  do  about  the  situation.  Are  we  going  to  keep  our 
moral  standards  high,  or  are  we  going  to  let  them  de¬ 
preciate?  Are  we  going  to  allow  our  prejudices  to  rule 
our  honesty  and  fair  mindedness?  Will  America  again 
seek  after  the  Lord  and  His  ways?  These  are  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  challenging  the  youth  of  the  United  States, 
the  youth  of  Woburn  Senior  High  School!  Are  we 
equal  to  the  challenge? 

William  Gordon.  ’46. 


MANNERS  AND  RESPECT 

Because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  war  on  and  a  great 
many  young  men  are  in  the  armed  forces,  there  seems  to 
be  a  steady  decrease  in  the  amount  of  respect  paid  to 
older  people  by  the  younger  generation. 

For  instance,  there  should  be  no  bickering  when  your 
parents  ask  you  to  do  something.  Your  parents  know 
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best  and  you  should  never  question  their  authority.  It 
is  their  duty  to  teach  you  to  respect  your  elders. 

In  regard  to  old  people  you  should  do  your  best  to 
help  them  in  any  way  you  can,  for  they  look  to  the 
young  for  support  and  guidance.  You  will  be  rewarded 
for  your  deeds,  not  in  money,  but  in  the  fact  that  the 
older  people  will  respect  and  admire  your  character. 

Sometimes,  helping  others  may  mean  going  out  of 
your  way;  but  by  helping  them  you  will  realize  how  you 
wish  to  be  treated  when  you  reach  their  age. 

James  Boviard,  ’45. 


DISCIPLINE 

Discipline  is  the  ability  to  obey  and  carry  out  orders. 
Life,  itself,  is  one  of  the  greatest  disciplinarians,  who,  if 
her  orders  are  successfully  accomplished,  will  reward  gen¬ 
erously.  If  a  person  is  taught  from  childhood  to  obey 
his  parents,  he  will  find  it  to  his  great  advantage  in  the 
course  of  years. 

In  school,  if  not  before,  one  should  subject  himself  to 
the  authoritative  discipline  of  his  superiors:  teachers  are 
among  the  foremost  of  these.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  pupils  claim  their  knowledge  is  greater  than  that 
of  their  teachers,  it  is  exceedingly  evident  that  they  are 
the  ones  on  whom  discipline  has  never  been  impressed. 
Not  only  is  it  easier  for  instructors,  but  also  for  a  pupil 
if  he  realizes  that  discipline  will  strengthen  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  will-power. 

During  the  time  a  person  participates  in  the  business 
world,  he  must  undergo  a  vigorous  self-discipline  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  a  competent  employee.  When  entrusted  with 
an  important  matter,  a  person  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
do  the  best  he  is  capable  of.  The  temptation  of  doing 
slip-shod  work  is  perhaps  greater  than  the  obligations 
one  feels  toward  his  employer. 

Discipline  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  mili¬ 
tary  training,  as  everyone  knows.  Without  it,  the  unity 
of  troops  needed  to  win  a  battle  would  be  void  and  the 
officers  useless.  Everyone  must  have  discipline  to  some 
degree  and  if  it  is  self-imposed  at  an  early  age,  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  be  comparatively  easy. 

Margaret  Wellband.  ’45. 


WHY  LEAVE  SCHOOL? 

Today  boys  in  school  take  a  certain  attitude  concern¬ 
ing  the  continuance  of  their  education.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  feel  that  soon  they  will  be  in  the  armed  forces,  so 
what  is  the  use  of  studying  any  longer.  What  the  rea¬ 
son  is  for  this  indifference,  I  certainly  would  like  to 
know.  These  boys  are  only  thinking  of  the  present; 
but  the  future  is  far  from  their  minds. 

When  the  time  does  come  for  them  to  serve  their  coun¬ 
try,  where  will  they  stand?  They  will  be  away  down 
in  the  ranks;  whereas,  if  they  had  continued  their  edu¬ 
cation,  they  could  be  officers  and  leaders.  A  lackadaisical 
spirit  seems  to  prevail  over  the  youth  today;  that  is,  they 
want  to  take  a  "back  seat”  and  let  somebody  else  do  all 
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the  work  and  become  the  leaders.  There  is  no  ambi¬ 
tion  to  learn;  they  are  getting  to  the  stage  where  they 
want  to  be  independent  of  everything  and  everybody. 

What  about  after  the  war?  The  officials  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  have  for  some  time  been  planning  ways  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  depression.  In  regard  to  this,  where  are  the 
youth  of  today  going  to  stand  in  the  world  of  tomorrow? 
Most  of  them  will  be  out  of  work  because  after  victory  is 
won  there  will  be  not  only  a  need  for  technicians  but 
for  those  educated  in  the  sciences.  There  will  be  need 
for  engineers  and  architects  to  build  up  the  devastated, 
war-torn  lands  of  Europe  and  the  Far-East.  After  final 
victory,  the  world  will  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  culture 
and  learning;  therefore,  educated  people  will  be  in  de¬ 
mand.  With  this  in  mind,  why  do  boys  leave  school? 
Many  of  them  leave  to  take  war  jobs  that  pay  high  wages, 
but  what  good  will  these  jobs  be  after  the  war?  Then 
there  will  no  longer  be  need  for  the  machines  and  muni¬ 
tions  of  war. 

In  the  post-war  period  there  will  be  many  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  different  fields.  Only  those  who  today 
have  the  will  to  learn  and  work  hard  studying  will  be 
able  to  work  in  these  different  fields  of  endeavor. 

John  H.  Clancy,  ’46. 


EDUCATION  OR  ENLISTMENT?  WHICH? 

Larry  Ryan  was  a  typical  American  boy  who  had  just 
passed  his  seventeenth  birthday  and  was  completing  his 
senior  year  of  high  school.  He  was  an  ideal  school  boy. 
His  marks  were  above  average.  He  was  president  of  his 
class,  and  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  all  athletics. 

In  spite  of  all  these  assets,  Larry  seemed  discontented. 
He  felt  useless  to  the  war  effort.  "I'm  not  doing  any 
good  by  merely  going  to  school  day  after  day,  while  so 
many  boys  are  joining  the  armed  forces,”  he  told  his 
father  one  night  as  they  had  a  heart-to-heart  talk. 

His  father  had  served  in  World  War  I,  and  these 
words  seemed  to  disturb  him  more  than  his  son  had 
thought. 

"I’m  sorry,  Dad,”  he  said,  ”1  really  appreciate  the  op¬ 
portunity  that  you  and  mother  are  giving  me  to  get 
such  an  excellent  education,  but  you  must  understand 
how  I  feel.  You  left  school  yourself  and  you  were  'over 
there’  when  you  were  my  age.  That’s  what  I  want  to 
do.”  Larry  thought  that  he  was  impressing  his  father. 
He  anxiously  continued  by  saying,  "I  can  get  into  the 
Navy.  Then — ” 

His  father  interrupted  by  saying,  "Then  what,  son? 
This  war  won’t  last  forever.  You’re  right,  I  did  leave 
school,  I  did  join  up,  and  I  was  'over  there’  when  I  was 
your  age,  but  conditions  were  different  then.  After  that 
war  the  average  person  with  a  high  school  education  had 
the  preference  for  positions.  After  this  crisis,  a  college 
education  will  be  the  requirement  for  any  paying  posi¬ 
tion.  Think  it  over,  then  give  me  your  honest  opinion. 
Good  night,  Larry.” 


"Good  night,  Dad,”  Larry  replied  in  a  low  disap¬ 
pointed  tone. 

He  didn’t  go  to  bed  immediately,  but  sat  before  the 
fire  and  thought  the  conversation  over.  After  an  hour 
of  deep  consideration,  he  went  to  bed. 

At  the  breakfast  table,  he  was  in  his  usual  pleasant 
mood  as  he  confessed  to  his  father  that  his  decision  was 
that  if  he  couldn’t  help  to  win  the  victory  this  time,  he 
would  seek  the  highest  education  possible  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  future  wars. 

Claire  Foster,  ’45. 


SCHOOL  SPIRIT 

Many  students  complain  because  of  a  lack  of  extra¬ 
curricula  activities  in  high  schools.  The  fact  is  not  that 
there  is  an  insufficiency  of  recreation,  but  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  do  not  appear  to  be  interested  enough  to  make  it 
seem  worth  while. 

Students  attend  football  games  in  great  numbers,  and 
basketball  and  school  dances  have  their  keen  interest; 
but  when  we  consider  other  school  functions  which  re¬ 
quire  a  small  amount  of  personal  effort,  we  realize  that 
the  interest  decreases  rapidly.  A  good  school  orchestra 
and  glee  club,  for  instance,  could  give  our  school  a  very 
fine  reputation,  but,  although  some  students  are  very  co¬ 
operative,  a  great  number  of  those  who  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  talent  and  ability  feel  that  they  have  no  time  to 
spend  in  such  organizations.  As  stated  before,  many 
love  football  games,  but  how  much  more  thrilling  it 
would  be  to  be  able  to  back  up  our  own  home-team  with 
a  school  band.  And  how  proud  we  would  be  to  know 
that  a  little  effort  on  our  part  had  given  our  high  school 
the  reputation  of  being  "the  school  with  a  band ’’! 

True,  this  has  been  an  example  of  school  spirit;  but 
there  is  another  kind  equally  important,  in  fact,  more 
so.  That  is  sportsmanship,  both  while  in  our  school 
and  while  representing  our  school  elsewhere.  When  the 
word  ''sportsmanship"  is  mentioned,  most  pupils  think 
of  sports  and  our  conduct  while  attending  games.  We 
must  be  good  sports  then,  true,  but  what  we  do  not  seem 
to  realize  is  that  we  must  be  good  sports  right  here  in 
school,  in  our  everyday  life.  Showing  disrespect  for 
teachers  by  singing  parodies  about  them,  "skipping” 
school,  smoking  when  it  has  been  made  plain  that  such 
actions  are  forbidden,  and  acting  as  rowdies  in  the  cafe¬ 
teria  and  corridors  are  not  examples  of  good  sportsman¬ 
ship.  They  are,  rather,  examples  of  unmitigated  im¬ 
politeness  and  show  no  respect,  either  for  the  teachers, 
for  the  school,  or  for  public  property. 

It  is  our  duty  as  school  citizens  to  build  up  our 
school  to  the  highest  possible  standard.  You  have  heard 
the  slogan  often  "You  are  making  your  own  recommenda¬ 
tion.”  You  are  also  making  a  recommendation  for 
your  school,  one  that  it  will  bear  through  all  the  years 
you  attend  it  and  that  will  still  belong  to  it  after  you 
have  graduated  and  others  are  taking  your  place.  It  is 
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for  us  to  be  good  sports,  to  have  a  constructive  plan  that 
will  bring  our  school  to  a  standard  "better  than  the 
best.” 

Janet  Beattie.  ’45. 


LET  S  PLAY  “COURTESY’’ 

The  game  "Courtesy”  is  very  interesting  and  enjoy¬ 
able;  there  may  be  any  number  of  players.  In  our  school 
we  should  like  every  person  to  join  in.  This  game  has 
no  end,  and  it  appears  in  various  ways. 

In  school  we  play  it  with  our  teachers  and  classmates; 
we  play  it  with  other  schools  during  our  various  sports; 
we  play  it  with  speakers,  entertainers,  and  other  guests 
who  appear  before  us  in  our  auditorium;  that  is,  we 
play  it  with  everyone  with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 

If  you  haven’t  been  a  contestant  in  this  game,  try  it. 
It’s  lots  of  fun!  "Please,”  "Thank  You,”  "Excuse  Me,” 
and  so  forth  are  some  of  the  many  vital  factors.  The 
method  is  very  simple.  To  you  who  have  been  playing 
it  as  long  as  you  can  remember  continue,  and  induce  as 
many  others  as  you  can  to  join  in.  Neither  you  nor 
they  will  ever  regret  it. 

Sylvia  Smith.  ’45. 


ARE  WE  DOING  CUR  PART? 

Many  people  have  said  that  boys  and  girls  in  high 
school  are  not  doing  all  they  could  toward  the  sale  of 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps.  The  question  is:  "Do  they 
have  enough  money?”  The  answer  is  "YES.”  Almost 
every  boy  and  girl  earns  some  money  after  school.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  pupils  are  not  budgeting  their  earn¬ 
ings  correctly;  too  much  money  is  spent  foolishly.  A 
little  more  planning  so  that  a  certain  amount  of  money 
is  set  aside  each  week  for  stamps  would  help  the  war 
effort  tremendously. 

For  those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  stamps,  there  are 
countless  ways  that  they  can  help.  Many  are  needed  to 
offer  their  services  in  the  selling  of  War  Bonds  and 
Stamps.  Let  us  all  do  our  utmost  in  order  to  speed  up 
Victory  and  to  bring  all  our  boys  back  home  again  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Ann  Mitchell,  ’45. 


DISHONESTY 

Honesty  is  a  noble  virtue  which  we  should  practice  at 
all  times.  We  may  not  consider  that  it  is  cheating  if  we 
glance  at  the  paper  on  the  desk  opposite  ours,  but  it  is. 
It  is  just  as  much  cheating  as  it  is  for  a  banker  to  take 
money  out  of  the  safe  and  put  it  into  his  own  pocket. 

It  is  easier  for  us  to  study  our  lessons  at  home  than 
to  depend  upon  our  neighbor’s  having  his  work  finished 
so  that  we  may  copy  it.  A  person  who  does  this  is  dis¬ 
honest  with  himself  as  well  as  the  other  members  of  his 
class  and  with  the  teacher.  This  pupil  will  not  gain 
anything;  on  the  contrary,  he  will  lose  by  this  act. 

Not  only  is  cheating  despicable,  but  stealing  is  also. 
For  a  pupil  or,  for  that  matter,  anyone  to  steal  the  per¬ 


sonal  property  of  someone  else  is  about  the  most  abom¬ 
inable  thing  which  he  could  do.  It  is  a  habit  with  some 
of  the  students  in  our  school  to  pick  up  fountain  pens 
which  are  left  on  a  desk  accidentally.  The  owner  may 
just  step  outside  the  room  and  the  pen  has  disappeared. 

We  are  all  taught  from  infancy  by  our  parents  that 
"honesty  is  the  best  policy”  and  we  should  abide  by  it. 
Therefore,  next  time  we  are  tempted  to  cheat  or  steal, 
let  our  conscience  guide  us.  Then  we  cannot  go  wrong. 

Mary  Ellen  Wagner.  ’45. 


HAVE  A  VICTORY  CARDEN  THIS  YEAR 

This  year,  more  than  ever  before,  home  gardens 
should  be  maintained,  not  only  for  personal  reasons,  but 
also  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 

Many  young  men  who  have  previously  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  planting,  caring  for,  and  harvesting  crops  will 
be  inducted  into  the  armed  services  as  the  need  for  more 
men  increases. 

Who  are  going  to  replace  these  men? — only  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  spare  the  time  from  their  present  jobs,  or 
those  who  join  the  Crop  Corps.  But  these  are  not 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  of  the  vast  amount 
of  war  workers  whose  strenuous  work  requires  many  cal¬ 
ories  which  can  only  be  derived  from  meat,  fish,  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  so  forth.  With  meat  rationed,  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  this  responsibility  falls  upon  the  vegetables. 
If  there  are  not  enough  farm  hands  to  harvest  these  vege¬ 
tables,  will  it  be  necessary  to  force  women  and  children 
to  assist  the  American  farmer  in  this  essential  duty? 
Not  if  we  have  victory  gardens! 

If  every  American  family  could  have  a  home  or  com¬ 
munity  garden  plot,  large  or  small,  a  great  burden  would 
be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the  over-worked  farm¬ 
ers.  He  would  not  have  to  care  for  such  huge  amounts 
of  land,  and  many  worrisome  responsibilities  would  be 
eliminated.  Isn’t  it  logical,  then,  that  having  a  victoiy 
garden  would  be  helping  the  war  effort? 

There  is  also  great  personal  satisfaction  in  such  an 
enterprise.  It  is  very  inspiring  to  see  young  plants 
sprouting  from  the  soil  and  bearing  rich  fruit  under 
your  guiding  hand;  and  when  you  taste  the  succulent 
tomatoes  and  fresh,  sweet  corn,  picked  fresh  from  the 
garden,  you  will  think  the  hours  of  work  well  worth  it. 
Even  the  common  bean  seems  to  take  on  an  added  and 
better  taste! 

These  vegetables  can  be  preserved  and  kept  for  emer¬ 
gencies  which  frequently  occur  in  the  winter,  and  it  is  a 
jubilant  feeling  when  an  honored  guest  asks,  "Who  grew 
these  luscious  vegetables?” 

If  your  garden  is  in  a  community  plot  or  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  where  everyone  is  raising  food,  friendly  rivalry  is 
liable  to  arise  and  your  "work”  turns  to  eagerness  to  see 
if  you  can  beat  the  other  person.  Frequently,  people  or¬ 
ganized  races  to  see  who  harvests  the  first  crop  of  peas, 
or  who  has  the  firmest  tomato,  or  who  has  the  largest 
and  sweetest  ear  of  corn. 
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It  is  true,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  victory  gar¬ 
dening,  but  you  will  find  that  the  rewards  will  outweigh 
the  toil  by  far. 

Donald  Fowle,  ’46. 


REMAINING  IN  SCHOOL 

The  young  people  of  today  are  too  ready  and  too  eager 
to  leave  school  before  the  time  for  the  required  course 
has  passed,  either  to  go  into  supposedly  high  paying  and 
lucrative  war  jobs  or  to  go  into  the  Armed  Services. 
True,  the  Armed  Services  need  men,  but  a  young  man 
can  serve  his  country  better  and  can  go  ahead  much 
further  if  he  stays  in  school  and  obtains  as  much  knowl¬ 
edge  as  possible.  After  the  war,  that  extra  knowledge 
will  stand  him  in  good  stead. 

A  boy  or  girl  thinks  that  by  leaving  school  and  go¬ 
ing  to  work  he  or  she  will  get  more  out  of  the  world. 
This  manner  of  thinking  is  very  short-sighted  and  in  the 
end  the  person  is  liable  to  lose  out.  The  "perfect  job” 
will  be  gone  after  increased  production  relaxes,  and 
Johnny  and  Janey  Jones  will  be  out  of  a  position.  They 
will  be  practically  helpless  without  their  diplomas.  A 
diploma  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  recommendations  for 
a  job  after  the  peace  has  been  signed. 

The  best  thing  to  do,  though  the  temptation  to  leave 


school  is  great,  is  to  stay  through  the  accredited  time  of 
instruction. 

Carleton  Stinchfield,  ’45. 


OUR  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

Within  the  portals  of  Woburn  High  School  we  have 
the  John  Harlow  Library,  one  of  the  best  school  libraries 
in  the  State. 

The  library  offers  to  the  students  a  varied  and  excel¬ 
lent  collection  of  reading  material.  There  we  may  find 
books  which  aid  in  history  discussions,  book  reports,  and 
matters  of  current  importance.  It  also  contains  unlim¬ 
ited  information  about  early  and  modern  authors,  poets, 
and  statesmen.  There  is  a  choice  collection  of  periodi¬ 
cals,  which  present  interesting  and  light  reading,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  are  educational. 

In  your  leisure  hours  you  ought  not  to  read  aimlessly, 
but  you  should  read  books  which  suggest  interesting 
hobbies,  handicrafts,  and  travel. 

Although  you  may  not  be  fortunate  enough,  in  future 
years,  to  actually  see  the  far  corners  of  this  vast  earth, 
you  can  travel  in  the  easiest  manner  possible — curled  up 
in  an  easy  chair  with  a  book  in  your  hands. 

As  students  of  our  school  you  should  visit  the  library 
frequently  in  order  to  increase  your  intellectual  ability 
and  stimulate  leisure  hours. 

Joan  McLaughlin,  ’46. 
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RIVALS 

Early  one  Saturday  morning,  peace  and  quiet  reigned 
over  the  town  of  Rising  River  Bay,  situated  on  the  coast 
of  Maine.  A  gentle  wind  caused  the  water  to  ripple 
and  splash  along  the  shore  and  leaves  to  rustle  as  the 
town  began  to  go  about  its  daily  every  day  existence. 

Up  the  river  that  flowed  out  into  the  bay,  a  sailboat 
gently  rocked  at  its  mooring  as  two  laughing  boys  with 
a  heavy  laden  lunch  basket  slammed  the  door  of  their 
cottage  and  came  down  the  hill  from  their  home  to  climb 
into  their  boat.  As  they  sailed  out  into  the  river,  they 
agreed  that  it  was  a  perfect  one  for  an  all-day  sail. 

A  casual  observer  could  not  help  noticing  how  typical¬ 
ly  American  the  two  boys  were.  Bill  Winchell,  who  was 
the  older  of  these  brothers,  looked  the  part  of  a  boy 
with  a  purpose  in  life.  His  strong,  youthful  body  vi¬ 
brated  with  health  as  he  sat  enjoying  the  cool  morning 
breeze,  but  the  most  noticeable  feature  was  his  firm  chin, 
giving  the  impression  of  strong  will  power  and  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  Dick,  the  younger  of  the 
two,  and  considered  the  baby  of  the  family,  had  the 
appearance  of  a  lad  who  enjoyed  life  and  the  people  in 
it.  He  was  the  happy-go-lucky  of  the  two — one  who 
could  not  help  infecting  others  with  his  boyish  cheer¬ 
fulness.  In  short,  the  boys  were  a  splendid  contrast. 
As  the  boat  nosed  out  into  the  bay,  Dick,  who  was  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  bow,  said,  "Say,  isn't  this  a  great  morning! 
Just  look  at  the  sun  shining  on  the  water.  It  certainly 
makes  a  fellow  feel  fine  to  be  out  on  a  day  like  this. 
Come,  Bill!  What  do  you  say?” 

"Yes,  the  day  couldn’t  be  better,”  returned  Bill,  "but 
I  would  enjoy  it  much  more  if  I  didn’t  have  something 
on  my  mind.  I’ll  tell  you  about  it  if  you’ll  only  calm 
down  and  be  serious.” 

"I’m  sorry,  Bill.  I  didn’t  know  anything  was  troub¬ 
ling  you.  Tell  me,  what  have  you  got  on  your  mind?” 

"Well,  Dick,  it’s  something  that  I  can’t  explain  for 
the  life  of  me.  I’ve  been  puzzling  over  it  ever  since  I 
got  up  this  morning.  Late  last  night,  I  was  looking  out 
the  window  at  the  ocean,  when  far  out  at  sea  I  saw  a 


light  blink  rapidly  three  times,  and  then  disappear  into 
inky  blackness.  For  the  next  fifteen  minutes,  I  watched 
that  spot  for  any  other  sign,  but  there  was  nothing  more. 
It  looked  just  as  if  someone  were  signaling  someone 
else  on  Stony  Island  from  a  boat  of  some  sort.  It  was  in 
the  direction  of  the  island  and  I  can’t  help  suspecting 
that  someone  is  on  it.” 

"Oh,  it’s  probably  just  your  imagination  working  over¬ 
time,”  said  Dick.  "Even  if  there  were  a  light,  what 
possible  difference  could  it  mean  to  you?” 

"No  difference  at  all,  I  suppose,”  Bill  said.  "I  was 
just  thinking  of  that  Scout,  Harvard  Hodgkins,  up  the 
coast,  who  was  instrumental  in  having  some  spies  caught 
last  winter.  I  couldn’t  help  wondering  whether  anything 
like  that  could  possibly  happen  in  this  part  of  Maine. 
It  isn't  any  of  our  business,  but  why  don’t  we  go  out  to 
Stony  Island  this  morning  and  see  if  we  can  find  any¬ 
thing?” 

"Great,”  replied  Dick,  "I  think  that  would  be  fun. 
The  wind  is  just  right,  and  the  idea  of  spending  some 
time  on  an  island  appeals  to  me.  Besides,  we’ve  never 
been  out  there,  and  I’d  like  to  explore  that  big  rock.  You 
take  the  tiller  and  I’ll  raise  the  other  sail.  Onward  we 
sail  in  our  quest  for  thrilling  adventure!” 

An  hour  later,  as  the  boys  were  about  fifty  yards  from 
shore,  the  massive  pile  of  stone  loomed  before  them 
with  impressing  solemnity.  It  was  almost  solid  rock  ex¬ 
cept  for  some  vegetation  around  and  on  top  of  a  large 
hill,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  island.  Tops  of  trees 
could  be  discerned  with  their  tips  pointing  toward 
the  sky.  The  shore  was  rocky  but  for  some  glistening 
sandy  beaches  here  and  there.  From  what  they  could 
see,  the  island  itself  was  approximately  five  hundred 
feet  wide  by  three  hundred  long.  It  was  a  sight  that 
thrilled  them  as  they  gazed  at  that  which  they  would 
soon  be  exploring.  Dick  spoke  to  Bill: 

"Well,  here  we  are,  Bill.  That  island  surely  looks 
as  if  it  could  contain  almost  anything.  But  say!  Look 
over  there.  There’s  a  small  cove  just  big  enough  to  sail 
our  boat  into,  and  there’s  a  beach  which  we  can  pull  it 
up  on.” 
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As  the  boat  cut  a  graceful  arc  through  the  entrance 
to  the  cove,  again  the  boys  felt  a  thrill  of  coming  excite¬ 
ment.  Without  hardly  knowing  why,  they  both  be¬ 
came  tense  as  the  boat  approached  the  shore.  When  it 
did  strike  the  beach  and  was  pulled  up  out  of  danger 
from  the  lapping  waves,  the  two  boys  looked  at  each 
other,  wondering  what  they  should  do  next. 

"I  suppose  what  we  should  do  next  would  be  to  climb 
that  big  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  island  in  order  to  get 
a  good  view  from  the  top,”  commented  Bill. 

"Good,”  agreed  Dick.  "Look,  there’s  a  path  across  the 
cove  leading  in  the  general  direction  of  the  hill.  Come 
on.  Let’s  go!” 

They  followed  along  the  shore  of  the  cove  until  they 
came  to  the  path  that  led  off  into  the  dark  forbidding 
trees.  Slowly  they  pushed  their  way  through  the  un¬ 
traveled  underbrush;  suddenly  they  came  out  of  the 
woods  into  a  small  level  clearing.  Ahead,  they  could 
see  where  the  path  began  to  start  up  the  big  hill.  They 
ran  across  the  field  and  began  to  climb,  filled  with  a  new 
energy  because  of  the  nearness  of  their  goal.  Some¬ 
times  they  slipped  and  stumbled  on  the  sharp  rocks,  but 
finally  they  reached  the  summit.  Gasping  and  puffing, 
they  stopped  to  take  heed  of  their  surroundings. 

"Well,”  exclaimed  Dick.  "There  isn't  anything  up 
here  except  a  splendid  view  for  miles  around  and  that 
clump  of  trees  over  yonder.  But  look!  Isn’t  there — 
yes!  There  is!  It’s  a  small  cabin  hidden  in  the  middle 
of  the  trees.  Let’s  go  and  see  what’s  there,  Bill.” 

"I’m  coming,  Dick,”  Bill  answered,  as  he  followed  his 
eager  brother  across  the  level  and  up  to  the  cabin  door. 
"But  let’s  be  careful,  for  we  don’t  know  what  to  expect. 
Here — now  that  we  are  at  the  cabin,  knock  on  the  door 
and  see  if  anyone  is  there.” 

As  Dick  did  so,  they  waited  for  some  sign  of  life; 
but  when  no  one  appeared  they  entered  the  unlocked  cab¬ 
in  and  found  nothing  but  a  table,  three  chairs,  and  a  like 
number  of  beds.  On  the  table  were  dirty  dishes,  as  if 
someone  had  just  finished  a  meal. 

"There  isn’t  anyone  here,”  said  Bill.  "Come  on.  Let’s 
go  out  that  back  door.” 

They  opened  the  door  and  found  themselves  looking 
at  a  path  that  led  out  through  the  trees. 

"Let’s  follow  the  path  and  see  where  it  leads,”  said 
Dick,  as  they  closed  the  door  and  started  to  walk  along 
the  path.  "Look,  there’s  the  ocean  just  ahead.  Why, 
we’re  coming  out  on  a  small  ledge  overlooking  a  large 
bay.  And  there’s  a  small  cave  along  the  cliff,  Bill!  Get 
back!  There’s  a  man  coming  out  of  that  cave.  Don’t 
let  him  see  you!” 

The  two  boys  hastily  fell  back  along  the  edge  of  the 
brush,  and  as  Bill  stretched  out  his  hand,  it  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper.  As  they  crawled 
back  into  the  woods  and  once  more  regained  their  foot¬ 
ing,  they  examined  the  paper  which  Bill  had  kept  in  his 
hands. 

"That’s  funny,”  whispered  Bill  "It  says,  'Ein  Uhr 


Morgen  Nacht.  Bucht  zur  ojfenen  See.’  Now  what 
does  that  mean?  Then  turning  to  his  brother,  he  said, 
"Look,  Dick,  we’ve  seen  just  about  enough  to  show  us 
that  this  matter  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  police.  Come,  we  had  better  get  back  to  the  main¬ 
land  and  see  Sheriff  Adams  immediately  before  we  are 
caught!” 

The  two  boys  returned  to  the  cabin,  crossed  the  level, 
and  scrambled  down  the  hill,  and  thence  to  their  boat. 
They  had  an  uneventful  trip  back  and  arrived  safely  at 
their  boathouse.  Pausing  only  to  let  their  surprised 
mother  know  that  they  were  home,  they  dashed  to  town 
to  tell  the  sheriff  about  what  they  had  seen  and  found. 

When  they  had  finished  their  thrilling  tale,  Sheriff 
Henry  Adams  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  picked  up  the 
receiver  of  the  telephone  that  was  at  his  elbow.  The 
boys  heard  him  call  the  local  Coast  Guard  Station  and 
make  arrangements  to  meet  Ensign  J.  Clanncy.  Finish¬ 
ing  his  call,  he  took  the  paper  that  Bill  had  given  him, 
upon  which  was  written  that  strange  message,  and  lean¬ 
ing  close  to  the  boys  he  confided,  "Fellows,  you  have  dis¬ 
covered  something  that  leads  us  to  believe  that  reports 
of  enemy  agents  working  in  this  section  are  true.  This 
paper  that  you  have  found  says.  One  o’clock,  tomorrow 
morning.  Cove,  facing  towards  sea.’  The  message  is 
written  in  German.” 

Startled,  the  boys  immediately  realized  that  this  was 
probably  the  message  that  answered  the  one  that  Bill 
had  seen  flashed  the  previous  night.  Eagerly  telling  the 
sheriff  this  additional  information,  they  asked  permission 
to  be  on  hand  when  the  sheriff  planned  to  take  action. 
He  told  the  boys  that  he  was  going  to  try,  that  very 
night,  with  the  help  of  the  Coast  Guard,  to  capture  the 
men  who  were  on  Stony  Island  and  that  they  could  be 
on  hand  if  they  had  their  mother’s  permission. 

"Come  on.  Bill,”  Dick  cried,  dashing  out  of  the  sher¬ 
iff’s  office.  "Let’s  go  get  Mother’s  consent!” 

Upon  arriving  home,  they  told  their  mother  the  whoie 
story  and  asked  if  they  might  join  the  sheriff  that  night 
when  he  tried  to  capture  the  men  at  Stony  Island.  At 
first  she  firmly  refused;  but  after  an  hour’s  arguing,  and 
the  sheriff  had  called  up  and  told  her  that  he  would  see 
that  they  would  be  kept  out  of  danger,  she  finally  con¬ 
sented,  to  the  great  joy  of  her  excited  sons. 

Late  that  night,  Sheriff  Adams,  his  two  deputies,  Fow- 
ell  and  Coty,  and  the  boys  were  on  a  ledge  overlooking 
the  moonlit  cove  of  Stony  Island.  When  one  o’clock  ar¬ 
rived,  out  of  the  dark  of  the  sea  the  men  and  boys  gazed 
upon  a  black  submarine  that  had  emerged  from  the 
deep.  Quieting  the  excited  group,  the  sheriff  told  them 
to  watch.  They  saw  two  men  climb  out  of  the  conning 
tower  of  the  submarine  and  into  a  small  rowboat  that 
was  rowed  out  from  shore  by  one  of  the  men  who  was 
waiting  for  the  under-sea  craft.  Then  as  they  watched, 
the  head  of  the  conning  tower  slammed  down,  the  sub¬ 
marine  began  to  turn  around  and  start  to  move  towards 
the  open  sea.  Suddenly  there  was  a  blinding  beam  of 
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light  from  a  boat  that  had  come  near  the  harbor  of  the 
island,  unobserved.  Immediately  following  a  red  flash 
from  its  bow,  a  shell  exploded;  and  the  submarine  seemed 
to  leap  into  the  air,  to  break  in  two,  and  sink  beneath 
the  waves. 

The  sheriff  with  his  two  deputies  charged  down  the 
steep  slope  and  easily  captured  all  the  men  on  the  beach 
because  of  the  complete  surprise  and  horror  of  seeing 
their  submarine  blown  up  from  the  shell  fired  by  the 
unknown  boat. 

Meanwhile,  up  on  the  ledge  the  boys  were  trembling 
with  excitement. 

"Look,  Dick.  That  boat  is  a  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  cut¬ 
ter,  and  it’s  coming  to  shore  to  pick  up  the  prisoners. 
It  is  in  response  to  the  sheriff's  phone  call  this  after¬ 
noon.” 

The  following  morning  the  sheriff  came  to  the 
Wenchill  home  and  told  the  boys  and  their  mother  all 
the  details  of  the  capture. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Wenchill,”  said  the  sheriff,  "you  should 
be  proud  of  your  boys  for  their  splendid  work." 

"I  am,  sheriff,  I  am,”  replied  Mrs.  Wenchill.  "I  can't 
tell  you  how  much.” 

The  boys  looked  at  their  happy  mother,  then  at  each 
other  and  grinned. 

"I  guess  Harvard  Hodgkins  hasn't  a  thing  on  us,” 
Dick  said. 

William  Gordon,  ’44. 


HOME  AT  LAST 

Janie  gazed  slowly  around  the  room  at  the  stricken 
faces  of  her  family.  Without  exception  they  portrayed 
amazement,  horror,  and  incredulity.  Janie  smiled  a 
little  grimly  to  herself.  They  had  expected  something 
quite  different  from  what  Mr.  Gardner  had  read  from 
Uncle  Eben’s  will  only  a  few  seconds  before.  Aunt 
Clara’s  eyes  were  popping,  and  Aunt  Jenny’s  chin  had 
dropped  fully  two  inches.  Janie’s  aunts  and  uncles 
were  personifications  of  dismay.  Their  regard  for  Uncle 
Eben  had  been  purely  mercenary,  and  now  their  con¬ 
sternation  was  almost  pitiful  to  behold.  Janie  stifled  a 
sob. 

"They  must  have  stones  for  hearts,”  she  thought  bit¬ 
terly.  Janie,  alone,  had  loved  the  elderly  man  whose 
ward  she  had  been  until  his  sudden  death  two  weeks  ago. 
According  to  his  will,  Janie  would  now  live  two  months 
of  the  year  with  each  of  her  relatives  until  she  became 
of  age  a  year  from  next  month.  She  dreaded  the  thought 
of  dwelling  in  the  cold  atmosphere  of  Aunt  Clara’s  house, 
or  the  cluttered  rooms  of  Uncle  Henry  and  Aunt  Maggie. 
She  had  never  seen  her  namesake,  Aunt  Jane,  but  she 
feared  that  she  would  be  just  like  the  rest,  even  though 
she  was  Uncle  Eben’s  second  daughter,  for  she  had  gone 
away  half  across  the  continent  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

"Therefore,  under  the  conditions  of  the  existing  will” 
— the  voice  of  Mr.  Gardner,  her  uncle’s  lawyer,  brought 


Janie  out  of  her  reverie — "whoever  presents  to  Janie  the 
— ah,  shall  we  say — ’homiest’  home  will  receive  the  bal- 
lance  of  the  estate,  to  be  determined  by  Judge  Bentley 
and  me  one  year  from  this  date.” 

At  once  all  the  aunts  and  uncles  began  talking,  railing 
against  the  departed.  Mr.  Gardner  came  over  to  Janie 
where  she  sat  alone  and  said  gently,  "Did  you  under¬ 
stand  the  stipulations,  my  dear?  A  fund  is  provided  to 
see  you  through  college,  and  an  allowance  provided 
monthly  until  you  marry.” 

"Yes,  Mr.  Gardner,  I  understand,”  replied  Janie  po¬ 
litely. 

Mr.  Gardner  then  coughed  delicately,  signifying  that 
he  was  about  to  broach  a  ticklish  subject. 

"Er — to  whom  would  you  like  to  go  first?” 

Janie  looked  up  at  him,  then  turned  and  looked  out 
the  window. 

"It  doesn't  matter,”  she  said  indifferently. 

Mr.  Gardner  rubbed  his  hands  briskly,  expressing  a 
jovial  manner  which  he  did  not  feel  in  the  least. 

"Well,  let’s  see,  how  about  Aunt  Clara?”  It  was 
more  a  statement  than  a  question. 

Aunt  Clara  it  was,  and  seventeen-year  old  Janie  had 
never  felt  more  out  of  place  than  she  did  in  this  huge 
chilly  house  where  she  was  treated  like  a  pampered  child. 
Aunt  Clara  and  her  husband  outwardly  catered  to  her 
and  gratified  her  every  expressed  whim,  but  Janie  knew 
that  they  hated  her,  because  she  stood  between  them  and 
the  money. 

She  was  glad  to  escape  from  Aunt  Clara’s  mausoleum, 
but  Aunt  Jenny’s  big  house  on  the  hill  was  not  much 
better.  When  Janie  arrived,  Aunt  Jenny  said  firmly: 

"If  you  expect  this  to  be  a  home,  you’ll  have  to  do 
your  share  of  the  work.  Put  your  things  in  the  room 
at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  then  come  down  and  wipe 
these  dishes.” 

Janie’s  stay  at  Aunt  Jenny’s  ended  as  it  had  started. 
When  she  came  to  Uncle  Henry’s,  she  thought  that  any¬ 
thing  would  be  better  than  what  she  had  previously  ex¬ 
perienced.  However,  she  had  not  reckoned  on  Uncle 
Henry's  severe  wife,  Aunt  Maggie,  who  made  her  feel 
distinctly  in  the  way. 

One  day  during  her  stay  here,  Mr.  Gardner  came  to 
see  her. 

"Well,  my  dear,  how  are  things?”  he  asked,  smiling 
kindly. 

Janie  tried  to  smile  back  at  him,  but  she  didn’t  have 
much  luck. 

"All  right,”  she  said,  noncommittally. 

"Well,  ah,  what  I  mean  is,  my  dear,  how  are  you  be¬ 
ing  treated?  Like  it  here?” 

"No,”  answered  Janie  forthrightly. 

"Well,  how’s  the  homelike  atmosphere?”  he  asked 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  for  he  knew  Mrs.  Maggie 
Caldwell. 

"Well,  personally,  I  don’t  care  to  be  stepped  on  every 
time  I  speak,  to  be  ordered  around,  and  told  I  can’t  do 
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this  and  must  do  that!  If  that's  a  home,  then  I'd  rather 
not  have  one!”  Janie  flared. 

"There,  there,  my  dear,  we’ll  see  what  can  be  done. 
Let  me  think,”  he  said  checking  off  on  his  fingers. 
"There  are  your  Uncle  Edward,  Aunt  Emma,  and  Aunt 
Jane,  yet.” 

"Yes,  I  know,”  she  replied  wearily.  "I’m  just  so 
tired  of  being  handed  around  like  so  much  excess  bag¬ 
gage.  None  of  them  want  me,  you  know.  Oh,  Mr. 
Gardner,”  she  cried,  beginning  to  cry  a  little,  "Uncle 
Eben  was  so  good  to  me,  and  now  that  he’s  gone,  there’s 
no  one  who  cares  anything  about  me!” 

Mr.  Gardner  felt  extremely  uncomfortable,  for  he 
knew  that  what  she  said  was  true,  but  being  a  bachelor, 
did  not  know  how  to  comfort  her. 

"Here,  here,”  he  blustered,  "don’t  cry,  my  dear.  Things 
will  work  out,  I  know.  Why,  next  year  you’ll  be  go¬ 
ing  to  college,  and — ” 

"Yes,  I  know,”  she  answered,  smiling  through  her 
tears;  for  now  he  was  the  one  to  be  set  at  ease. 

"I’m  sorry,  Mr.  Gardner.  Just  silly  girlish  fancies. 
Now  I’m  sure  Aunt  Maggie  and  Uncle  Henry  will  want 
to  see  you.”  She  led  the  way  into  the  next  room. 

Her  relatives  immediately  began  telling  the  lawyer 
how  well  they  had  treated  Janie,  and  how  she  had  every¬ 
thing  she  wanted.  Mr.  Gardner  let  them  talk,  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  resigned  expression  on  Janie’s  face. 

As  he  was  leaving,  he  whispered  to  Janie,  "Buck  up, 
my  girl,  you’ve  still  three  more  homes  to  try.” 

Janie  was  hopeful,  but  the  next  two  proved  no  better 
than  the  previous  ones.  Uncle  Edward,  although  a 
kindly  soul,  let  his  self-centered  wife  rule  him  com¬ 
pletely.  Aunt  Emma  was  a  spinster  who  lived  alone  in 


a  huge,  draughty  house  with  innumerable  cats.  How 
could  a  teen-aged  girl  help  feeling  depressed  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  like  that?  She  became  morose  and  moody, 
quite  different  from  the  smiling  girl  she  used  to  be. 

At  last  only  two  months  of  the  year  remained — the 
two  allotted  to  Aunt  Jane.  Janie  had  heard  her  aunts 
speak  of  Aunt  Jane  disparagingly.  She  was  the  poor 
relation,  the  senseless  chit  who  had  run  off  with  a 
penniless  young  man  years  before,  and  now  look  at  her, 
not  a  cent  to  her  name.  Janie  had  burned  to  ask  them 
just  what  good  their  money  had  done  them,  but  wisely 
held  her  tongue,  knowing  that  words  would  do  no  good. 
Already  they  were  fighting  among  themselves,  each  cer¬ 
tain  that  she  or  her  husband  would  gain  the  inheritance. 
Janie  felt  sick  with  all  this  squabbling  over  Uncle  Eben’s 
money  like  hens  fighting  over  a  piece  of  corn.  Not  one 
of  them  had  cared  two  pins  about  him  when  he  was 
alive. 

On  the  day  that  Janie  was  to  go  to  Aunt  Jane’s  little 
house  on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks,  she  found  herself 
in  a  curious  state  of  excitement  and  suspense,  because 
she  had  heard  so  much  about  this  aunt  whose  husband 
had  recently  died.  She  had  never  seen  her,  but  she  sup¬ 
posed  this  was  because  Aunt  Jane  had  so  lately  moved 
back  into  the  city.  She  must  have  been  at  the  funeral, 
but  Janie  was  so  taken  up  with  her  own  grief  that  she 
didn't  notice. 

When  Janie  arrived  at  the  door  of  her  aunt’s  house, 
she  was  totally  unprepared  for  the  person  who  greeted 
her.  This  lady  was  small,  rather  plump,  with  graying 
hair  and  wrinkles  around  the  eyes  that  made  her  look 
as  if  she  were  laughing  all  the  time.  She  bore  a  marked 
resemblance  to  the  Janie  who  now  stood  before  her 
staring. 

"Well,  now,  my  dear,  you  just  come  right  in  out  of 
that  cold  and  warm  yourself  up.  My,  isn't  it  cold  out! 
Did  you  mind  the  bus  ride?” 

Aunt  Jane  chatted  briskly  as  she  helped  Janie  off  wiih 
her  things.  She  felt  herself  being  gently  pushed  as  in  a 
daze  into  the  kitchen  where  there  was  a  steaming  cup  of 
hot  chocolate  waiting.  Janie  immediately  liked  this 
new  aunt. 

After  she  became  warmed,  Aunt  Jane  said,  "Now  I’m 
sure  you’ll  want  to  see  your  room.  It’s  not  very  fancy, 
but  I  hope  you’ll  be  comfortable  in  it,”  and  she  led  the 
way  up  the  stairs. 

The  room  Janie  entered  truly  was  not  fancy,  but  it  had 
been  fixed  up  with  cretonne  hangings,  gay  pillows,  and 
bright  coverings  on  the  chairs.  Janie  gazed  around  for 
a  moment  spellbound;  this  was  so  different  from  any¬ 
thing  she  had  ever  had!  Then  she  threw  her  arms 
around  Aunt  Jane  and  began  to  sob.  The  elderly  woman 
patted  the  girl’s  shoulder  and  led  her  to  the  edge  of  the 
bed. 

"My  poor  dear,”  she  murmured  soothingly,  "you  must 
be  all  tired  out.” 

"O  Aunt  Jane,"  she  exclaimed. 
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In  the  presence  of  this  sympathetic  listener,  Janie 
poured  out  the  whole  story,  how  lonely  she  had  been, 
how  no  one  seemed  to  care  about  her  now  that  Uncle 
Eben  was  gone.  The  good  woman  comforted  her  and 
made  her  lie  down  and  take  a  nap  until  suppertime. 

The  next  few  weeks  Janie  spent  with  Aunt  Jane  were 
among  the  happiest  in  her  life.  When  Janie  got  home 
from  school,  there  was  always  a  light  lunch  awaiting  her, 
and  someone  to  whom  she  could  relate  the  day’s  hap¬ 
penings  without  fear  of  boring  her  listener.  Aunt  Jane 
did  not  have  much  money,  but  she  got  a  great  deal  of 
happiness  from  what  she  did  have.  At  night  she  and 
Janie  used  to  pop  corn,  and  Janie  would  munch  on  it 
while  she  did  her  homework.  On  Saturday  nights,  Aunt 
Jane  seemed  to  hold  open  house  for  all  the  young  people 
of  the  neighborhood.  She’d  serve  peanut  butter  and 
jelly  sandwiches  and  allow  them  to  literally  take  pos¬ 
session  of  her  house,  pounding  the  old  piano,  turning  on 
the  radio  full  blast.  Janie  had  never  mingled  with  this 
kind  of  people  before,  but  she  found  herself  accepted 
and  made  one  of  them,  and  she  thought  in  surprise, 
"Why,  they  like  me  for  myself!  They  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  my  money!” 

The  happy  days  flew  by  on  wings,  and  the  time  came 
when  Mr.  Gardner  and  Judge  Bentley  were  to  make  the 
decision  to  whom  the  balance  of  the  estate  would  go. 
Naturally,  the  greatest  part  of  the  decision  rested  with 
Janie,  and  the  two  men  called  her  in  for  a  conference. 

Mr.  Gardner  checked  off  the  list  of  relatives  on  his 
fingers,  as  he  had  done  once  before,  and  then  asked  her, 
"Well,  my  dear,  which  house  has  been  more  homelike?” 

"Oh,  Aunt  Jane’s,  definitely,”  answered  Janie  decided¬ 
ly- 

Judge  Bentley  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"Why,  Janie,  the  home  Aunt  Jane  could  give  isn't  any¬ 
thing  like  what  you’ve  been  used  to.” 

"That’s  just  it,  Judge  Bentley!  Why,  I’ve  never 
lived  in  a  home  before!  I’ve  just  been  living  in  houses, 
and,  oh,  Judge  Bentley,  there’s  such  a  difference!” 

"Very  well,  my  dear,  you’re  the  one  to  be  satisfied.” 

When  the  relatives  heard  the  decision,  they  were  as¬ 
tounded.  Not  the  least  of  these  was  Aunt  Jane.  Why, 
as  she  said,  she  wouldn’t  know  what  to  do  with  all  that 
money!  When  she  could  be  heard,  above  the  angry 
mutterings  of  the  uncles  and  aunts  she  said,  "I  have  an 
arrangement  which  I  should  prefer,  if  it’s  all  right  with 
you,  Mr.  Gardner,”  nodding  in  the  lawyer’s  direction. 
"I  should  like  to  take  enough  of  the  money  to  live  on 
comfortably  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  divide  the  rest  of  it 
evenly  among  my  family.” 

The  family  was  speechless.  Such  a  thing  was  be¬ 
yond  their  comprehension.  Why,  it  appeared  as  if  she 
didn’t  want  the  money! 

Aunt  Jane  seemed  to  know  what  was  going  through 
their  minds.  "You  need  it  more  than  I  do,”  she  said, 
smiling  sadly.  Then  she  went  over  to  Janie.  "My 
dear,  I  should — I  should  like  it  very  much  if  you  would 


make  my  home  your  home.  I  always  wanted  a  girl  of 
my  own,”  she  said  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Oh  Aunt  Jane.”  Janie  threw  her  arms  about  her; 
at  last  she  was  loved;  someone  wanted  to  take  care  of 
her.  Janie  had  found  a  home. 

Elizabeth  Emery.  ’45. 


THE  PLAY’S  THE  THING 

Mr.  Evans  glared  at  the  clock  on  the  mantlepiece  and 
crumpled  his  newspaper. 

"Peg!  ”  he  shouted,  "Peg,  where  is  Katy?  She  knows 
we  always  eat  at  six.  I’m  hungry.  I  work  hard  all 
day  long  in  a  courtroom,  making  money  so  I  can  feed 
this  family,  and — ” 

Mrs.  Evans  entered  the  living  room  from  the  kitchen. 

"Now,  Hal,  don’t  get  so  excited,”  she  said  soothingly. 
"We  won’t  wait  any  longer  for  Katy.  We’ll  just  be¬ 
gin  dinner  without  her.” 

Mr.  Evans  sighed  and  followed  his  wife  into  the 
dining  room. 

"Worried  about  the  girl,”  he  grumbled,  as  he  sat 
down.  "Don’t  suppose  anything  could  have  happened 
to  her,  do  you?” 

"Oh,  Hal,  of  course  nothing  could  have  happened  10 
her.  She’s  only  half  an  hour  late.  Now  eat  your  din¬ 
ner,  Hal,  and  remember  your  blood  pressure.” 

Fully  fifteen  minutes  later,  as  Mr.  Evans  was  reaching 
for  his  coffee,  the  door  opened,  and  Katy,  the  fifteen- 
year  old  daughter  of  the  house,  wafted  into  the  room. 

"Ah,  pater  and  mater,”  she  greeted  gushingly.  "I 
trust  I  have  not  delayed  the  hour  of  the  evening  meal 
overmuch?”  Her  accent  was  a  combination  of  English 
accent  and  that  of  Katherine  Hepburn.  Mr.  Evans 
flinched.  Mrs.  Evans  stared. 

"Why,  Katy — ”  began  the  latter,  but  her  daughter 
waved  her  aside. 

"Rally,  Mater,  must  I  be  addressed  by  that  ridiculous 
nickname?  I  was  christened  Kathleen,  was  I  not?” 

"Now,  see  here,  young  lady,”  began  Mr.  Evans. 

"Please,  pater,”  remonstrated  Katy. 

"Pater!”  shouted  Mr.  Evans.  "Since  when  have  1 
been  called  'pater’?  I  thought  'Pop’  was  considered  ade¬ 
quate.” 

Katy’s  glance  was  disdainful  and  spoke  for  itself. 
She  sank  gracefully  onto  a  chair.  "I  believe  I  should 
like  some  melba  toast  and  a  glass  of  lemon  juice  for 
sustenance,  mater,”  she  remarked. 

"Melba  toast  and  lemon  juice!”  echoed  Mrs.  Evans. 
"Why,  Katy,  we  have  no  melba  toast.  I  didn’t  think 
you  liked  it,  and  as  for  lemon  juice — ” 

"No  melba  toast?”  Katy’s  tone  implied  that  this  was 
unimaginable.  She  rose,  and  said  sadly,  but  gently, 
"Then  I  fear  I  shall  eat  nothing.  If  I  am  wanted  on 
any  urgent  matter,  I  shall  be  in  my  chambers.” 

With  that,  she  turned  and  drifted  upstairs.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Evans  stared  at  one  another,  dumbfounded. 
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"Lord!”  said  Mr.  Evans,  "now  what?” 

"You  remember  she  acted  like  this  when  she  was 
coming  down  with  the  measles,”  worried  Mrs.  Evans. 
"You  don’t  suppose — ” 

"She  acted  strangely  then,”  admitted  Mr.  Evans,  "but 
it  wasn’t  like  this\" 

He  finished  his  coffee  and  went  into  the  living  room 
to  read  his  paper.  Half  an  hour  later  as  he  put  it  down, 
he  glanced  at  the  staircase  and  his  expression  froze  in 
amazement. 

Katy  wore  her  mother’s  best  black  negligee,  which 
was  much  too  large  for  her,  and  her  hair  was  piled,  not 
too  successfully,  on  top  of  her  head. 

Mr.  Evans  leaped  up.  "This  is  too  much!”  he  bel¬ 
lowed.  "Peg!  Peg,  come  in  here!  She’s  your  daugh¬ 
ter,  too!”  Mrs.  Evans  came  running.  "My  best  house¬ 
coat!”  she  cried.  "Oh,  Katy\” 

"Katy,  what’s  the  meaning  of  all  this  foolishness?  ’ 
asked  her  father,  sternly.  Katy  sank  to  the  bottom  step, 
and  informed  them,  despairingly,  "Really,  in  this  family, 
one  has  absolutely  no  scope  for  genius.” 

"Genius!”  echoed  Mr.  Evans. 

"Yes,  Pop — genius.  It’s  the  play  at  school.  I’ve  got 
practically  the  lead.  I’ve  got  to  play  this  older  woman 
who  positively  drips  charm  and  sophistication  all  over 
the  place.” 

"You?”  chorused  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans. 

"Of  course.” 

Katy  turned  to  go  upstairs.  She  looked  over  her 
shoulder,  and  going  back  to  her  accent,  she  said,  ’You 
know,  pater,  we  must  remember  that  'the  play’s  the 
thing’.” 

"Take  that  housecoat  off  this  minute,”  called  Mrs. 
Evans  after  her  daughter. 

Mr.  Evans  collapsed  into  a  nearby  chair  and  fanned 
himself  with  a  handkerchief.  "I  wonder  how  long  this 
will  go  on,”  he  muttered. 

"Five  days  at  least,  dear,”  assured  Mrs.  Evans,  "if  not 
more.  Really,  Hal,  you  get  so  upset!  Although  in  this 
case,  I  don’t  exactly  blame  you.” 

"How  parents  suffer!”  remarked  Mr.  Evans. 

For  a  week  and  a  half,  Katy  continued  to  astound  her 
family.  She  told  them  her  scope  for  genius  was  re¬ 
markably  narrow  in  this  family,  and  didn’t  they  want 
her  to  be  a  success,  for  goodness’  sake? 

And  suddenly  it  was  Thursday  and  the  play  was  to 
be  held  the  following  night  in  the  school  auditorium. 
Katy  drifted  idly  about  the  house  all  day  Thursday.  She 
told  her  long  suffering  parents  that  she  had  to  save  her 
strength  for  the  great  performance. 

"Honestly,  mater,”  she  said  Thursday  evening  as  she 
perched  on  a  stool  in  the  kitchen,  "I  feel  that  this  is  the 
turning  point  of  my  life.  I  mean,  I  actually  do.  Oh, 
and  mother,  didn’t  you  say  you’d  let  me  borrow  your 
last  summer’s  hat  for  the  second  act?” 

"Oh,  yes,  dear,  I  did.  Just  a  minute,  and  I’ll  get  it.” 

"Really,  you’d  think  I  was  an  infant  or  something. 
Just  tell  me  where  it  is,  and  I’ll  get  it  myself.” 


"All  right,  dear.  You  remember  those  grey  cloth 
bags  I  made  to  keep  my  hats  in  so  they  wouldn’t  get 
dusty?  I  made  them  right  after  you  cut  my  hat  boxes 
up  for  signs  for  the  school  election.” 

"Mater,  really,  I  didn’t  know  they  were  valuable. 
Pray  continue.” 

"Well,  my  summer  hat  is  in  one  of  those  bags  in  the 
attic.  It's  hanging  in  the  corner  near  the  front  win¬ 
dow.” 

Katy  ran  upstairs.  She  leaned  over  the  bannister  and 
called,  "Near  the  front  window,  mother?  You’re  quite 
sure?” 

She  dashed  up  another  flight  of  stairs  into  the  attic, 
which  was  darkening  in  the  twilight. 

"Oh,  there  it  is,”  murmured  Katy,  "The  gray  cloth 
bag.  That  hat  is  simply  going  to  slay  everybody  .  .  . 
it  really  is.  Now  if  I  can  reach  it.”  The  next  mo¬ 
ment,  Mrs.  Evans  heard  screams  coming  from  the  attic. 
"Mother\  Mother!  Oh,  you  nasty  old  things!  Not  you, 
mother!  Oooh!” 

Katy  came  running  downstairs  and  flung  herself  on 
her  bed.  Mrs.  Evans  stared  at  her  in  horror. 

"Mother,  it  wasn't  hats!  It  was  hornetsV’ 

Katy  was  covered,  face  and  arms,  with  large  and  pain¬ 
ful  hornet  bites.  Mrs.  Evans  got  busy  with  salves  and 
bandages;  and  a  little  later,  Katy  was  restored  to  com¬ 
parative  comfort.  As  soon  as  she  had  explained  that 
she  had  mistaken  a  hornet’s  nest  for  the  gray  hat  bag, 
Katy  raised  herself  on  her  elbow  and  looked  into  the 
mirror  of  her  dressing  table.  She  burst  into  tears. 

"Oh,  Moth-er,  I  look  simply  aw-ful.  How  can  I  be 
sophisticated  with  my  head  all  bandaged  up?  I  won’t 
be  able  to  be  in  the  play!” 

Attracted  by  Katy’s  sobs,  Mr.  Evans,  just  getting 
home  from  the  courthouse,  hurried  upstairs  to  his 
daughter’s  bedroom.  The  sight  of  his  offspring,  covered 
with  hornet  bites  and  tears  was  really  too  much. 

"What  now?”  he  inquired  weakly. 

"Oh,  Pop,  the  play!  I  can’t  be  in  it  now.  Just  look 
at  me!” 

Mr.  Evans  winced. 

"And  after  I’ve  starved  myself  so  I  could  get  thin — 
starved  myself  for  weeksV ’  moaned  Katy. 

"A  week  and  a  half,”  murmured  Mrs.  Evans. 

"And — and  after  I  used  that  awful  accent  to  cultivate 
my  voice.” 

Mr.  Evans  leaned  forward. 

"Look,”  he  said,  "if  you  promise  never  to  acquire  an 
accent  or  go  on  a  diet  again,  I’ll  forget  this  little  incident. 
I’ll  never  speak  of  it.” 

Katy  promised,  tearfully. 

"If — if  you’ll  get  me  a  fudge  sundae  at  the  drugstore, 
right  now.” 

Mr.  Evans  rose  cheerfully. 

"Agreed,”  he  said. 

Going  out  the  door,  he  turned  and  remarked,  "And 
remember,  Katy,  the  play’s  not  everything.” 

Jean  Faucher,  ’47. 
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PAM’S  PROCRESS 

Pam  paused  at  her  locker  longer  than  was  necessary  to 
slip  into  her  jacket  and  mittens.  Groups  of  twos  and 
threes  were  hurrying  by,  intent  on  their  destination  or 
conversation.  A  few  smiled  politely,  but  the  only  one 
who  ventured  to  speak  was  Jeanne  Roberts,  a  cute  blonde, 
and  twin  sister  of  Don  Roberts,  the  school  athlete.  Jeanne 
was  a  popular  girl  in  her  class  and  at  this  moment  was 
surrounded  by  an  admiring  group.  Don  followed  in 
close  range  of  his  sister  and  as  he  passed  Pam,  flashed  a 
winning  smile.  In  no  time  at  all  the  corridor  was 
cleared  of  Fulton  High  students. 

Why  had  she  thought  today  would  be  different?  To¬ 
day  marked  the  end  of  the  second  week  Pam  had  at¬ 
tended  Fulton  High.  The  students  had  been  pleasant 
enough  to  her;  yet  she  seemed  to  lack  that  certain  some¬ 
thing  needed  to  make  friends.  If  Dad  had  not  been 
promoted  and  transferred,  she  would  be  the  same  popu¬ 
lar  Pam  Saunders  of  Hilldale  High  in  Chicago.  Friends 
were  plentiful  at  Hilldale,  and  Pam  made  a  hit  with 
more  than  girls,  too.  But  here  in  Ohio  she  knew  no 
one  and  it  seemed  no  one  wanted  to  know  her.  Pam,  at 
sixteen,  was  more  than  attractive  with  her  head  of  wavy 
auburn  hair  and  fair  skin  set  off  by  large  brown  eyes. 
She  was  neither  loud  nor  too  quiet  and,  heaven  knows, 
she  was  a  good  sport.  "What  I  need  is  more  initiative,” 
said  Pam  half  aloud  as  she  left  the  main  door  of  the 
school,  and  without  realizing  it  turned  her  footsteps  to¬ 
ward  the  Center.  Every  afternoon  previous  to  this,  she 
had  gone  immediately  home  and  hurried  through  her 
homework,  then  gone  to  the  store  for  mother,  or  walked 
around  the  block.  To  change  the  monotony  she  would 
sometimes  play  a  while  with  the  young  twin  boys  next 
door.  They  were  really  her  only  acquaintances  and  at 
the  age  of  three  their  mental  aspect  was  hardly  the  same 
as  hers. 

In  no  time  at  all,  Pamela  Saunders  found  herself  out¬ 
side  "Cameron’s,”  an  ice  cream  parlor  patronized  largely 
by  the  school  crowd.  Without  a  moment’s  hesitation, 
she  tossed  her  head  and  with  a  friendly  air,  yet  one  of 
indifference,  walked  jauntily  into  the  store.  She  recog¬ 
nized  Jeanne  and  her  brother  wedged  in  a  booth  with 
three  vaguely  familiar  faces.  Jeanne  was  beckoning  to 
her.  Pam  felt  her  courage  departing  by  way  of  her 
knees,  leaving  only  a  hollow  knocking  effect.  This  was 
the  test!  To  her  it  meant  everything!  Every  face  at 
the  table  was  now  turned  toward  her.  It  was  all  she 
could  do  to  call  out,  "Hi,  Kids.”  Her  voice  sounded 
harsh  and  rasping  in  her  ears,  but  by  the  variation  of 
greetings  she  received,  she  knew  no  one  had  detected 
her  feelings.  In  no  time  at  all,  Pam  was  seated  in  the 
booth  and  joining  in  the  conversation.  This  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  her  gang;  she  knew  it  now  for  sure.  Their 
conversation  centered  around  her  main  interests — bas¬ 
ketball,  skiing,  roller-skating,  and  dancing.  Don  took  a 
noticeable  interest  in  her,  and  you  could  hardly  blame 
her  for  being  pleased.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  she 


would  return  to  the  gymnasium  with  the  rest  of  them  to 
see  the  basketball  game.  When  leaving  Cameron’s  at 
2:15,  it  was  Don  who  picked  up  her  books  and  hurried 
along  with  her  ahead  of  the  others.  Pam  knew  deep 
down  inside  that  she  was  one  of  them.  Fulton  High 
wasn’t  so  bad  after  all;  in  fact,  she  rather  liked  it. 

Edna  White,  ’45. 


THERE’S  MAGIC  IN  MUSIC 

Behind  the  heavy  doors  of  B.  F.  Lord  and  Company, 
Architects,  Kathleen  Finn  watched  the  young  man  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  opposite  side  of  her  desk.  He  continually 
tapped  the  ashes  from  the  long  cigarette  in  his  lean 
brown  hands.  He  was  just  another  veteran  looking  for 
that  place  in  the  world  which  he  had  fought  for  amidst 
blood  and  death  at  Bougainville  and  Tarawa. 

After  examining  the  card,  which  he  had  given  her, 
Kathleen  gathered  some  information  about  him.  He 
was  Jeffery  Wakefield,  had  been  in  the  army  for  two 
years,  and  had  seen  action  in  the  Pacific  area. 

"You  will  have  to  give  me  more  information  than 
this,  Mr.  Wakefield.  What  did  you  do  before  you  en¬ 
tered  the  army?” 

"I'd  tell  you  if  that  were  possible,  but  it’s  rather  dif¬ 
ficult.  When  I  awoke  in  a  hospital  ship  off  the  coast 
of  the  Solomons,  I  couldn’t  remember  anything  of  my 
past  life.  My  mind  was  completely  blank.  Even  the 
name  on  my  dog  tags  didn’t  have  a  familiar  ring.  Boys 
who  claimed  that  they  were  my  buddies  seemed  like 
complete  strangers.” 

"I  intend  to  stay  here  in  New  York  and  try  to  find  a 
position.  For  the  last  few  months  I’ve  been  taking  an 
intensive  course  in  mathematics  at  Columbia  and  have 
also  been  studying  construction  and  architecture.  My 
examination  marks  ranked  in  the  upper  third  of  my 
class,  and  I’m  sure  that  I  can  get  recommendations  from 
my  professors.” 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Wakefield,  I  wish  you  would  get 
them,”  replied  Kathleen,  "and  I'll  send  them  immediate- 
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ly  to  Mr.  Lord,  who  is  at  a  convention  in  Chicago.  I 
am  sure  that  he  will  hire  you.” 

"Meanwhile,  if  you  should  like  to  begin  to  work,  so 
as  to  get  accustomed  to  the  routine,  you  may  do  so.  This 
is  a  temporary  position,  of  course,  but,  without  doubt, 
Mr.  Lord  will  make  it  a  permanent  one  upon  his  re¬ 
turn.” 

"I  cannot  thank  you  enough,  Miss  Finn,  and  your 
confidence  in  me  has  already  raised  my  spirits  greatly.  ’ 

"Please  be  here  tomorrow  morning  at  nine  o’clock," 
requested  Kathleen,  "and  we’ll  begin  to  work  immediate- 
ly‘” 

"Good  afternoon,  and  thank  you  again,”  answered 
Jeff. 

Mr.  Lord  returned  to  New  York  within  a  week  and 
was  very  much  satisfied  with  his  new  assistant.  He  al¬ 
ways  knew  that  he  could  trust  his  competent  secretary 
to  handle  his  business  affairs.  Jeff  proved  to  be  a  con¬ 
scientious  employee.  He  had  felt  indebted  to  Kathleen 
Finn  ever  since  that  first  day  when  he  had  entered  the 
office  of  B.  F.  Lord  and  Company.  One  evening  after 
he  had  left  the  office,  he  decided  to  buy  something  for 
Kathleen.  As  he  walked  slowly  past  the  knick-knack 
shops  on  Forty-second  Street,  a  tiny  music  box  in  the 
center  of  a  display  window  caught  his  eye.  It  was  a 
circular  blue  box  with  small  figures  painted  on  the 
sides. 

"Somewhere,”  thought  Jeff,  "I've  seen  a  music  box 
just  like  that!  Oh,  if  I  can  only  remember !”  He 
dashed  into  the  little  shop  and  waited  with  anxiety 
while  the  small  dark  proprietor  lifted  the  piece  from 
the  window  display,  and  as  he  did  so,  the  strains  of 
"The  First  Noel”  burst  forth. 

In  his  mind  Jeff  pictured  a  glimmering  Christmas 
tree  and  a  little  girl — her  name  was  Anne — was  hand¬ 
ing  him  a  blue  music  box  with  boys  and  girls  painted 
on  it. 

He  saw  a  loving  mother  with  kind  blue  eyes  and 
threads  of  silver  in  her  hair.  He  remembered  seeing 
his  father  sitting  in  the  large  worn  leather  chair  by  the 
fireplace,  smoking  his  pipe  as  he  relaxed  after  a  busy 
day.  Yes,  it  was  all  coming  back  now — the  rambling 
gray  house  set  back  from  the  road,  a  lazy  Saint  Bernard 
lying  on  the  front  lawn,  the  girl  next  door  whom  he 
had  taken  to  his  first  dance,  the  public  high  school,  a 
desk  in  the  office  of  "Wakefield  and  Son,  Construction¬ 
ists.” 

"I’ll  take  that  music  box,”  said  Jeff,  drawing  a  bill 
from  his  pocket. 

"Well,  you  certainly  ought  to  buy  it,”  returned  the 
proprietor,  a  trifle  angry.  "That  tune  has  played  four¬ 
teen  times.” 

However,  Jeff  could  not  be  angry  with  the  little  dark 
man,  and  having  made  his  purchase,  he  rushed  back  to 
his  apartment  with  the  precious  box  under  his  arm. 

He  telephoned  both  Mr.  Lord  and  Kathleen  and 
asked  them  to  come  to  his  apartment  as  it  was  difficult 


to  explain  everything  over  the  telephone. 

Jeff  presented  Kathleen  with  the  music  box,  much 
to  her  delight,  and  as  the  tune  played  over  and  over 
again,  Jeff  told  them  how  the  little  box  had  brought 
back  his  memory. 

"I  don't  know  exactly  how  to  say  this,  Mr.  Lord,  but  I 
hope  you’ll  understand  that  I  want  to  go  back  in  busi¬ 
ness  with  Dad,  now  that  I  really  know  myself  and  where 
I  belong.” 

"Well,  I'll  certainly  lose  a  good  man  when  I  lose 
you,”  replied  Mr.  Lord  sincerely,  "but  I  think  I  under¬ 
stand  very  well  why  you  want  to  go  home.” 

That  night  Jeff  packed  his  belongings  and  bid  good- 
by  to  two  of  the  best  people  he  had  ever  known.  Early 
next  morning,  he  boarded  the  train  for  Greenwich. 

At  last  he  was  going  home — going  home  to  the 
people  he  knew  and  loved. 

Joan  McLaughlin,  ’46. 


MARY  ELLEN  S  WAR  EFFORT 

Mary  Ellen  was  a  junior  in  high  school  and  only  fif¬ 
teen  years  old.  Her  father  had  died  when  she  was 
four,  and  her  mother  worked  in  a  defense  factory.  Her 
older  brother,  Tom,  was  serving  in  the  Air  Corps,  and 
had  been  overseas  for  two  years.  Her  sister,  Helen, 
although  only  seventeen,  was  now  a  Cadet  Nurse,  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Florida.  Poor  Mary  Ellen  was  too  young  to 
do  her  part,  so  she  kept  house  during  her  mother’s  ab¬ 
sence. 

One  extremely  cold  day  in  January,  Mary  Ellen  was 
walking  home  from  school  with  her  friend,  Betsy.  Both 
girls  were  restless  and  wanted  something  to  do.  They 
had  already  finished  a  First  Aid  and  Home  Nursing 
Course,  but  as  yet  had  no  cause  to  put  them  to  use.  As 
Mary  Ellen  opened  the  front  door  of  her  house,  Betsy 
called  to  two  young  men  coming  down  the  street.  These 
four  young  people  were  often  together  so  they  all  went 
into  Mary  Ellen’s  house  at  her  invitation  to  lunch  with 
her.  After  removing  their  outer  garments,  they  com¬ 
menced  to  help  Mary  Ellen  prepare  the  lunch.  Bob 
Baxter,  who  was  Mary  Ellen's  especial  friend,  was  six¬ 
teen  and  lived  next  door  to  her.  They  had  grown  up  to¬ 
gether  and  he  had  always  called  her  Mel  since  baby¬ 
hood.  He  and  John  Thomas,  his  best  friend,  shared 
the  girls’  restlessness.  They  helped  collect  waste  paper 
and  tin  cans  but  they  called  it  merely  routine.  Neither 
worked  afternoons  because  their  mothers  wanted  them 
to  give  full  attention  to  school.  Bob,  the  president  of 
their  class,  calmly  mentioned  that  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  provide  some  sort  of  entertainment  to  raise 
money  for  bonds  during  the  sixth  drive.  With  their 
minds  free  from  their  own  problems,  they  began  giving 
suggestions  to  him;  but  dropped  the  matter  after  the 
dishes  had  all  been  cleaned  up.  They  decided  to  go  to 
the  movies. 

In  the  midst  of  a  love  scene  between  Charles  Boyer 
and  Irene  Dunne,  Mary  Ellen  let  out  a  squeal.  Bob, 
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who  was  beside  her,  turned  to  her  with  surprise;  but 
she  merely  squeezed  his  hand,  got  up,  and  beckoned 
for  him  to  follow.  They  went  out  into  the  lobby  and 
Mary  Ellen  explained  the  reason  for  her  squeal.  She 
said  that  she  had  thought  of  a  simply  superb  idea.  Why 
didn’t  they  give  a  play,  not  exactly  a  play,  but  have 
different  persons  dressed  in  uniforms  of  World  Wars  I 
and  II,  and  explain  what  branch  of  service  they  were  in, 
and  what  they  stood  for.  They  could  also  have  a  se¬ 
lected  group  sing  a  song  or  two  about  that  special 
branch.  Bob  thought  it  was  an  excellent  idea  and  when 
John  and  Betsy  were  summoned,  they  did,  too.  They 
then  parted  for  their  separate  homes,  promising  to  get 
the  other  members  of  the  entertainment  committee  and 
meet  at  Mary  Ellen’s  house  at  7:00  that  evening. 

Mary  Ellen  could  hardly  sit  still  during  her  supper, 
even  though  her  mother  kept  reproaching  her  for  eating 
her  food  too  fast.  Ever  since  her  father  had  died,  Mary 
Ellen  had  always  had  her  own  way  in  any  matter. 

Later  as  Mary  Ellen  was  drying  the  dishes  her  mother 
had  washed,  she  told  her  about  their  plans.  Mrs.  Gates 
thought  it  was  a  very  good  idea  and  promised  to  do 
anything  she  could  to  help.  The  committee  members 
arrived  promptly  at  seven,  and  Bob  called  the  meeting 
to  order.  The  vote  was  unanimous,  and  they  decided 
to  have  Mary  Ellen,  Betsy,  John,  and  Bob  work  on  the 
script.  They  began  right  away  so  as  to  have  it  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  end  of  the  next  week.  The  following 
days  were  very  busy  for  the  four,  but  each  worked  their 
hardest  to  make  the  part  assigned  to  him  interesting. 
At  last  it  was  finished  and  preparations  for  the  rehearsals 
were  started.  Finally,  rehearsals  were  completed;  music 
was  arranged  by  the  orchestra,  and  the  scenery  was  made 
by  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  drawing  classes.  The  play 
was  scheduled  for  the  first  Friday  night  in  February;  and 
as  the  day  grew  nearer,  the  whole  cast  was  in  a  frenzy. 
Last  minute  plans  were  made  and  as  the  clock  neared 
6:00,  they  all  left  for  their  homes. 

At  6:20,  Mary  Ellen  came  running  into  her  house. 
She  had  been  at  the  school  ever  since  11:00  that 
morning  and  had  to  be  back  at  7:00.  After  barely 
touching  her  food,  she  went  to  her  room  to  dress.  The 
more  she  hurried,  the  more  tangled  up  she  became.  At 
last  in  desperation,  she  called  to  her  mother.  When 
Mrs.  Gates  entered  the  room,  the  tears  were  slowly 
ebbing  down  Mary  Ellen’s  cheeks.  In  less  than  five 
minutes,  Mary  Ellen  looked  like  a  beautiful  princess;  and 
when  Bob  called  for  her,  she  greeted  him  with  such  a 
dazzling  smile  that  his  steps  faltered.  At  last,  they  were 
on  their  way. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  school,  everything  was  in 
readiness,  and  everyone  in  the  cast  was  present.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  seats  in  the  auditorium  were  filled,  and  if  Mary 
Ellen  had  been  looking  through  the  curtain  as  many 
others  were,  she  would  have  seen  her  mother  enter  wirh 
a  handsome  young  man  and  a  beautiful  young  girl.  Then 
the  play  began.  It  was  divided  into  three  acts — repre¬ 


senting  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marines.  A  se¬ 
lected  group  of  twenty-five  mixed  voices  sang  the  songs. 
The  whole  play  went  over  with  a  bang!  The  grownups 
learned  about  things  they  had  not  known,  and  were 
proud  that  their  children  had  done  such  a  wonderful 
thing  without  adult  guidance.  The  proceeds  went  into 
bonds  and  were  presented  to  the  school.  Everyone  was 
happy,  but  Mary  Ellen  was  happiest  of  all  because  her 
brother  and  sister  were  present.  Later  that  night,  Maty 
Ellen  asked  Tom  what  she  could  do  for  the  war  effort, 
and  he  replied,  "Mary  Ellen,  the  greatest  thing  you  and 
your  classmates  can  do  to  help  the  war  effort  is  to  stay 
in  school  and  further  your  education.” 

Cynthia  Canada,  ’46. 


THE  FINAL  DECISION 

The  Dunn  family  were  not  rich,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  not  poor.  They  were  prosperous  enough 
to  send  young  John  to  college.  Both  parents  were  de¬ 
termined;  John,  however,  had  now  become  doubtful. 
He  had  talked  over  the  situation  with  his  chums,  and 
they  had  all  agreed  about  staying  in  war  work.  One 
morning  at  the  breakfast  table  he  told  his  parents  that 
he  wasn't  going  to  college  that  fall. 

"What  did  you  just  say,  Johnny?”  asked  his  mother 
very  much  astonished. 

He  looked  at  her  apprehensively  and  repeated,  "I’m 
not  going  to  college  this  fall.” 

"John,”  said  his  father  sternly,  "what  has  come  over 
you?  You  certainly  are  going  to  college.” 

The  lad  bowed  his  head,  and  then  he  said  pleadingly, 
"Please,  Dad,  don’t  make  me  go.  I’m  making  almost  as 
much  money  as  you  did  before  the  war  and,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  turning  towards  his  mother,  "I  can  help  at  home, 
too.” 

His  mother’s  face  became  stern.  "Your  daddy  is 
making  enough  money  to  take  care  of  us.  You're  only 
seventeen;  you’re  too  young  to  be  thinking  about  go¬ 
ing  out  into  the  world.” 

Mr.  Dunn  got  up  from  the  table  and  walked  over  to 
his  son.  He  put  his  hand  on  Johnny’s  shoulder  and 
said,  "Son,  you  are  much  too  young  to  be  thinking 
about  making  your  own  living.  I  speak  from  experi¬ 
ence,  for  I  left  home  when  I  was  just  about  your  age. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  war,  I  wouldn’t  be  doing  as  well 
as  I  am  now.  I  know  what  an  education  means.” 

"Yes,  sir,  but  things  have  changed  since  you  grew  up. 
I  did  want  to  have  further  education,  but  I  can't  stay  in 
school  feeling  that  I’m  doing  nothing  to  bring  victory 
closer.” 

Mrs.  Dunn  spoke  next.  "It’s  your  patriotic  duty,  my 
son,  to  continue  your  education.  You  tried  to  join  the 
navy,  but  your  eyes  prevented  it.” 

"But,  mom,  I  know  that.  That’s  why  I  want  to  stay 
in  war  work,”  John  blurted  out. 

"John,”  his  father  said,  "Let’s  drop  the  matter  for  the 
present.  You’d  better  hurry  on  to  work  now.” 
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John  started  to  oppose;  but  having  received  a  glance 
from  his  father,  he  choked  down  his  resentment  and  si¬ 
lently  left. 

That  afternoon,  during  the  rest  period,  John,  seated 
in  the  locker  room,  pondered  over  the  words  of  his  par¬ 
ents.  He  still  felt  that  he  was  right.  "Any  able-bodied 
man  can  get  a  job  regardless  of  an  education,”  he  mur¬ 
mured  to  himself. 

Just  then  he  was  aroused  from  his  meditations  by  the 
slamming  of  the  door  in  the  next  office.  His  employer's 
voice  came  first. 

"Yes,  I’ve  got  many  teen-agers  working  for  me  and 
also  men  who  haven't  had  much  schooling.” 

"That's  surprising,”  a  strange  voice  said.  "They’re 
generally  unreliable.  I  wouldn’t  have  any  working  for 
me,  war  or  no  war.” 

"I've  been  quite  fortunate  so  far,”  answered  John's 
employer.  "There  hasn't  been  too  much  unreliability. 
And  besides,  this  is  a  war  plant;  I  can't  refuse  anyone 
who  can  meet  the  requirements.” 

John’s  face  beamed  but  then  .  .  . 

"How  about  after  the  war?  Are  you  still  going  to 
employ  them?” 

"No,  indeed,”  was  the  reply.  "You  see,  after  the 
war,  this  plant  will  be  reconverted  into  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  business.  There  wfill  be  plenty  of  returning  soldiers 
and  plenty  of  civilians  who  have  had  a  college  educa¬ 
tion.  Those  are  the  men  I’ll  employ.” 

"I  guess  all  the  business  managers  feel  that  way,” 
agreed  the  stranger. 

John  sat  numb  with  astonishment.  He  never 
dreamed  that  all  business  men  had  that  attitude.  He 
had  had  no  trouble  getting  this  job;  he  thought  it  would 
be  the  same  after  the  war.  His  father’s  words  rang  in 
his  ears.  He  was  glad  that  he  hadn’t  defied  his  parents, 
for  they  were  right. 

He  heard  the  two  men  leave.  Then  he  slipped  out 
of  the  locker  room  and  back  to  the  assembly  line.  That 
night  he  gave  notice  that  he  was  leaving  the  next  week. 

Sylvia  Smith.  ’45. 


MAKING  A  DECISION 

While  waiting  for  Mr.  Poole,  the  gymnasium  in¬ 
structor,  to  arrive,  the  boys  of  the  senior  class  of  White- 
field  High  School  were  discussing  their  plans  for  col¬ 
lege.  Most  of  them  knew  where  they  were  going  and 
were  planning  to  take  the  entrance  examinations.  Don 
Langford  was  the  exception.  His  father  had  been  ill 
for  over  a  year;  and  hospital  and  doctors’  bills  had  eaten 
up  the  money  which  was  to  have  been  used  for  his  edu¬ 
cation.  His  parents  were  very  much  depressed  because 
of  this  fact,  but  he  assured  them  that  he  wished  to  go  to 
work  as  soon  as  school  was  over  and  earn  a  real  salary, 
not  just  the  meager  amount  of  money  he  earned  at  Mr. 
Smith’s  grocery  after  school. 

As  the  discussion  progressed,  John  Dillong  said,  "Don, 
you  must  give  up  the  silly  idea  of  going  to  work  and 


come  to  the  University  wfith  me.  You  are  the  smartest 
fellow  in  the  class,  and  you  must  not  waste  your  tal¬ 
ents.” 

"That  is  not  for  me,  John,  and  I  shall  make  some  big 
money  while  I  can,”  Don  replied. 

Phil  Baker,  the  wealthy  boy  of  the  class,  chimed  in 
and  said,  "I  am  sure  you  could  win  a  scholarship  if  you 
would  only  try.” 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Poole  saved  Don  the  embarrassment 
of  a  reply.  He  felt  that  even  if  he  could  win  a  scholar¬ 
ship  and  work  at  the  college,  he  could  not  leave  his 
folks  with  little  or  nothing  to  live  on.  The  only  solu¬ 
tion  was  that  he  go  to  work  and  help  his  people. 

As  he  walked  home  that  day  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  forget  about  college  and  try  to  make  his  friends  and 
his  parents  feel  that  he  was  not  interested  in  further 
education. 

While  helping  his  mother  do  the  dishes  after  dinner 
that  evening,  she  said,  "Don,  Mrs.  Julien  was  here  this 
afternoon  and  said  that  I  could  go  to  work  for  her;  that 
is,  if  I  can  find  someone  to  stay  with  dad.  Between  us 
we  could  perhaps  earn  enough  this  summer  to  send  you 
to  college  for  one  year  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
something  else  may  turn  up.” 

"No,  mother,  that  is  out.  Dad  needs  you  and  you 
have  plenty  to  do  right  here.  Please,  let  us  drop  the 
matter.” 

"All  right,  son,”  was  his  mother’s  response,  but  the 
subject  was  not  destined  to  be  dropped,  for  when  they 
went  into  the  living  room  later,  Mr.  Langford  brought 
it  up  again  by  saying,  "Don,  if  I  can  find  a  way  to  raise 
the  money  for  college,  what  would  you  study?” 

This  topic  had  been  discussed  many  times  before  and 
Don  could  never  give  a  satisfactory  answer,  considering 
it  useless  to  dwell  on  it. 

"You  have  a  good  mind,  son,  and  have  done  very 
well  in  mathematics.  I  think  you  should  study  some¬ 
thing  technical.” 

That  was  as  far  as  his  father  got  when  his  mother 
broke  in,  "Now,  Joe,  you  know  how  well  he  has  done  in 
English  and  I  am  sure  that  if  he  majored  in  that  he 
would  make  an  excellent  journalist.” 

Further  argument  was  postponed  by  the  ringing  of 
the  door  bell  and  a  visit  from  Dr.  Lane.  He  often 
dropped  in  to  spend  an  hour  in  the  evening  with  the 
Langfords  and  all  enjoyed  his  visits.  Don  thought  the 
interruption  most  timely.  That  night  he  remained 
awake  for  a  long  time  after  retiring,  thinking  of  what 
his  mother  and  father  had  said.  Most  of  the  boys  had 
known  all  the  year  what  they  intended  to  do  in  life,  and 
he  wondered  why  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind.  Per¬ 
haps,  he  thought,  it  is  because  college  is  out  of  the 
question. 

On  Saturday  night  of  that  week,  the  final  basketball 
game  of  the  year  took  place  and  the  team  of  Blackton 
High  School  was  defeated.  As  captain,  Don  was  very 
happy,  and  as  he  walked  home  along  the  icy  highway 
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his  spirits  were  high.  When  he  approached  a  lonely 
place  in  the  road,  he  was  arrested  by  the  barking  of  a 
dog  and  a  low  moan.  Surely,  thought  Don,  his  ears 
were  not  playing  tricks  on  him.  He  hurried  along  and 
saw  a  man  lying  on  the  ground  with  a  dog  sitting  be¬ 
side  him.  He  recognized  the  dog  at  once  as  belonging 
to  the  man  who  lived  in  the  house  on  the  hill.  He 
had  been  in  Whitefield  since  summer,  but  rarely  left 
his  home.  People  said  he  was  writing  a  book  and  gave 
that  as  an  excuse  for  not  wanting  visitors. 

As  Don  approached,  he  called,  "Is  there  anything  I 
can  do?” 

Mr.  Lewis  replied,  "I  fell  on  the  ice  and  have  hurt  my 
knee.  I  am  in  great  pain  and  have  been  lying  here  for 
some  time.” 

"I  will  hurry  home  and  call  the  doctor,  sir,”  Don  as¬ 
sured  him. 

"Do  not  leave  me.  The  chances  are  that  he  will  not 
be  at  home.  Try  to  lift  me.” 

Don  had  not  forgotten  his  training  in  first  aid,  but 
where  could  he  find  material  for  a  splint  and  bandage? 
The  fence  at  the  side  of  the  road  had  recently  been  re¬ 
paired  and  here  and  there  were  short  new  peices  of  wood. 
Don  lost  no  time  in  ripping  off  a  piece  the  length  he 
wanted.  He  went  through  his  pockets  for  something  to 
use  as  a  bandage.  Finding  nothing,  he  took  off  his 
shirt  and  tore  it  into  strips.  In  a  short  time  the  knee 
was  in  place.  Don  was  glad  that  he  was  gifted  with  a 
strong  pair  of  shoulders.  He  got  Mr.  Lewis  on  his 
feet  and,  half  carrying  him,  got  him  to  the  nearest 
house.  There  he  telephoned  for  the  ambulance  and 
soon  Mr.  Lewis  was  in  his  own  bed  with  Dr.  Lane  and 
a  nurse  in  attendance. 

"Where  did  you  learn  to  set  a  broken  bone,  Don?” 
Dr.  Lane  asked.  "It  is  done  as  well  as  I  could  have  done 
it.” 

"Well,  doctor,  I  took  that  first  aid  course  given  at 
the  high  school  by  the  Red  Cross,  and  I  am  glad  that  I 
did.” 

"Thanks  to  you,  Don,  the  leg  is  in  first  class  shape 
and  I  do  not  fear  too  much  for  the  exposure.” 

After  school  next  day  Don  called  to  inquire  for  Mr. 
Lewis.  The  nurse  said  that  he  was  fine  and  wanted  to 
see  Don  if  he  called. 

"Hello,  there,  Mr.  Lewis.  How  are  you  feeling  to¬ 
day?”  Don  inquired. 

"So  you  are  the  young  man  who  rescued  me  last 
night.  It  was  foolish  of  me  to  go  walking  in  the  dark 
when  it  was  so  slippery.  My  dog  was  restless  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  good  for  us  both  to  get  some  air. 
I  don’t  know  how  I  can  thank  you.” 

"There  is  nothing  to  thank  me  for,  sir.  I  am  glad  I 
happened  to  come  along.” 

After  that,  Don  was  a  regular  visitor  at  the  Lewis 
home  and  when  Mr.  Lewis  could  walk  he  often  visited 
the  Langford  family  and  they  all  became  good  friends. 

Upon  inquiry  as  to  Don’s  future,  his  parents  were 


compelled  to  tell  him  the  truth.  The  next  time  Don 
called  on  him  he  said  he  had  a  story  to  tell  and  a  favor 
to  ask.  "I  know,  Don,  that  the  people  of  this  town 
think  I  am  very  unsociable.  The  truth  is  that  I  have 
come  here  to  get  away  from  people  and  try  to  forget 
some  things.  My  wife  is  dead  and  my  only  son  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  two  years  ago.  He  was 
just  your  age.  That  is  my  story.  I  have  plenty  of 
money  and  want  to  do  for  you  what  I  would  have  done 
for  my  own  son  if  he  had  lived.  I  want  you  to  go  to 
the  college  from  which  I  graduated.” 

Don  was  astounded  but  regained  his  composure  and 
said,  "Such  a  thing  is  out  of  the  question.” 

Mr.  Lewis  looked  very  much  disappointed  and  re¬ 
plied,  "I  thought  you  would  say  that,  and  I  respect  you 
for  it;  but  I  have  talked  with  your  parents.  I  am  going 
to  live  with  them  while  you  are  away.  I  am  very  lone¬ 
some  and  I  shall  be  happy  there.  It  is  all  settled.  Now 
tell  me  what  you  are  going  to  study.” 

"I  have  never  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind,  but 
now  I  know.  Meeting  you  the  way  I  did  has  made  up 
my  mind.  I  am  going  to  be  a  doctor.” 

"Good  for  you,  son.  That  is  what  I  should  have 
liked  for  my  own  son.  I  know  that  some  day  you  will 
be  a  great  doctor  and  make  us  all  proud  of  you." 

B.  Kenney,  ’45. 


A  GUERILLA 

Mitri’s  heart  was  filled  with  misgivings,  and  resent¬ 
ment  swelled  within  him.  Major  Nicholae  had  no  right 
to  say  such  a  thing  to  him.  He  would  make  a  good 
guerilla  if  he  were  only  given  the  chance;  but  the  major 
was  going  to  send  Mitri  away.  He  would  be  given  no 
opportunity  to  prove  his  worth,  for  the  major  thought 
Mitri  too  young  to  fight  in  the  guerilla  band.  He  didn’t 
consider  seriously  Mitri’s  vow  to  fight  the  Germans  in 
every  way  that  he  could  in  order  to  avenge  the  brutal 
acts  they  had  committed  on  his  family;  he  didn’t  realize 
that  Mitri’s  whole  life  was  dedicated  to  the  keeping  of 
that  sacred  promise. 

That  night  as  Mitri  lay  tossing  fretfully  on  his  cot, 
set  up  in  one  of  the  huts  that  constituted  the  secret  head¬ 
quarters  of  that  band  of  brave  men  who  had  so  harassed 
the  enemy  for  months,  he  heard  the  major  addressing 
the  other  members  of  the  band. 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  troop-train  be 
destroyed,”  declared  the  major’s  authoritative  voice.  "We 
must  accomplish  this  at  any  cost;  our  success  or  failure 
will  be  the  determining  factor  in  the  great  new  drive 
of  our  main  army.” 

Mitri  knew  what  they  were  planning.  Tomorrow 
night  his  comrades  would  destroy  a  troop-train,  carry¬ 
ing  thousands  of  the  enemy  to  repel  the  drives  of  the 
allied  army.  He  knew  that  everything  depended  on  the 
success  of  their  plans  and — oh,  how  he  wished  that  he 
might  be  a  part  of  it! 
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A  day  passed  and  now  the  guerillas  were  preparing 
themselves  for  the  fateful  hour.  All  plans  had  been 
completed;  now  the  men  were  packing  the  dynamite 
and  arming  themselves  for  the  battle  that  might  occur. 

At  that  minute,  Mitri  made  a  great  decision.  He 
would  follow  the  men  and  watch.  It  didn’t  matter  if  the 
major  had  ordered  him  to  say  here,  did  it?  He  was 
going  to  be  sent  away  soon,  anyway. 

When  the  band  had  been  gone  for  a  few  minutes, 
Mitri  set  out  after  them.  He  could  not  travel  so  swift¬ 
ly  as  they  did  and  so  when  he  found  them  at  last,  they 
were  all  at  the  railroad  crossing  where  the  dynamite 
was  to  be  planted.  He  watched  from  the  cover  of  some 
bushes  and  saw  them  get  everything  into  readiness. 

There  were  German  guards  keeping  watch  every  few 
feet,  but  so  silently  did  the  men  work  that  they  had  not 
been  detected. 

"Oh,  no,”  thought  Mitri,  "the  guards  must  not  find 
them.” 

But  he  knew  that  all  was  lost  unless  something  could 
be  done  to  draw  the  guards’  attention  away  from  his 
friends.  If  he  were  to  run  in  the  other  direction  and 
the  guards  were  to  pursue  him — yes,  that  was  it;  Here 
was  his  way  to  help  them,  to  show  them  that  he  was 
a  good  guerilla. 

Rushing  from  the  bushes,  he  dashed  past  the  guards 
just  as  the  all-important  troop-train  was  coming  into 
sight. 

"Halt!” 

With  a  cry  the  guards  raised  their  rifles  and  fired. 
Mitri  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Nazi  messenger  of  hate,  but 
he  had  kept  his  pledge;  and  he  heard  his  heart  say, 
with  its  last  painful  throbbing, 

"You  are  a  good  guerilla.” 

Janet  Beattie,  ’45. 


THE  ATHEIST 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  Easter  Sunday  morning  when 
everybody  was  strolling  down  Main  Street,  parading  new 
Easter  suits,  that  Frank  Peters  had  lost  the  use  of  his 
eyes.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  who  had  always 
made  a  good  living  as  manager  in  a  department  store. 
He  had  bought  a  lovely  home,  a  new  car  every  two 
years,  and  he  could  have  saved  much  money.  Besides 
being  extravagant,  he  had  another  fault.  He  could  not 
get  along  well  with  people.  He  was  an  atheist,  and 
this  must  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  that  they  did  not 
approve  of  him.  The  only  friend  he  had  ever  really  had 
was  his  wife,  Irene.  She  knew  just  the  right  Way  to 
handle  and  understand  her  husband.  People  in  the 
town  often  wondered  how  a  man  and  woman  of  such 
different  characters  could  live  together. 

Mr.  Peters  had  not  believed  in  God  since  he  was  ten 
years  old  when  his  mother  passed  away.  He  then 
thought  that  it  was  too  cruel  of  God  to  take  his  mother 
from  him  when  he  was  yet  so  young  and  still  needed  her 
so  much — his  mother,  who  had  always  been  so  good  to 
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everyone,  who  had  always  prayed  so  much,  and  had  be¬ 
lieved  with  all  her  heart  in  the  Father  above.  "If  such 
people  have  to  die  so  young,  what  is  the  good  of  pray¬ 
ing?’’  he  had  asked  himself. 

Upon  opening  his  eyes  this  morning,  he  found  he 
was  in  complete  darkness.  The  room  had  never  been  so 
obscure  before,  even  when  the  shades  were  lowered. 
Was  he  dreaming?  With  a  trembling  voice  he  called 
his  wife,  who  was  already  rushing  about  in  the  kitchen, 
eager  to  prepare  a  hearty  Easter  Sunday  breakfast. 

When  she  entered  the  room,  Mr.  Peters  was  sitting 
up  in  bed,  looking  around — or  rather  trying  to  look. 
His  face  was  contorted  from  fear,  and  he  exclaimed 
anxiously,  "Irene,  I  cannot  see  anything.  I  think  I  am 
blind!  How  could  this  be?  I  have  never  had  any 
trouble  with  my  eyes  before!”  Thus  he  was  both 
asking  and  answering  questions  agitatedly,  while  Irene 
had  become  very  pale  and  was  standing  there  as  though 
she  were  fastened  to  the  ground.  Her  lips  were  tremb¬ 
ling,  and  she  could  not  get  a  sound  from  them.  Then 
she  rushed  to  the  telephone  and  called  Dr.  Jones,  their 
physician. 

Mrs.  Peters  sat  by  her  husband’s  bedside,  waiting  for 
the  doctor  to  arrive.  These  few  dreadful  minutes  of 
anxiety  seemed  like  hours  to  them.  At  last  the  bell 
rang,  and  after  a  few  seconds  the  kind  old  man,  who  had 
been  their  physician  for  years,  entered.  After  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  an  hour,  the  doctor  was  more  puzzled  than 
in  the  beginning.  Mr.  Peters  seemed  all  right,  and  he 
could  find  no  reason  for  trouble,  yet  the  fact  remained 
that  he  was  blind. 

Frank  Peters  now  visited  the  two  eye  specialists  in  his 
city,  but  neither  of  them  could  make  a  correct  diagnosis. 
After  two  weeks,  he  became  desperate.  The  last  doctor 
he  saw  told  him  that  there  was  only  one  chance  for 
him,  and  that  was  to  go  to  New  York  and  see  a  certain 
specialist  there. 
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With  this  last  ray  of  hope  burning  for  Mr.  Peters, 
who  had  become  a  haggard  old  man  by  now,  he  and  his 
wife  left  one  rainy  morning  for  New  York.  It  was  not 
easy  for  Irene  to  get  her  husband  on  the  train.  He  was 
worse  than  a  little  child. 

Arriving  in  New  York,  they  went  to  a  small  hotel, 
for  they  had  to  be  very  careful  with  their  money  now. 
After  all,  there  were  the  doctors’  bills  pouring  in  like 
rain.  He  needed  medicine  and  constant  care,  and  he 
could  not  earn  a  cent.  How  long  was  this  to  continue? 

Irene  Peters  had  lately  tried  to  soothe  her  frantic  hus¬ 
band  by  declaring  frequently,  "God  will  help  us,”  but  he 
would  remonstrate:  "Put  your  trust  in  the  doctors.  Only 
ignorant  and  uneducated  people  can  believe  in  God.” 

They  left  New  York  after  two  weeks,  tired  and  weary. 
A  great  deal  had  taken  place  in  the  life  of  Frank  Peters 
during  these  fourteen  days.  His  eyes  had  been  operated 
upon.  For  days  he  had  to  lie  in  the  hospital  bed  per¬ 
fectly  quiet  with  a  shield  over  his  eyes.  He  was  con¬ 
fident  during  those  trying  days  that  as  soon  as  the  shield 
would  come  off,  there  would  be  light  for  him  again. 
However,  it  was  not  destined  to  be  that  way.  The  fa¬ 
mous  professor  and  specialist  who  had  undertaken  the 
operation  declared  that  this  was  the  first  time  such  an  at¬ 
tempt  of  his  had  failed.  Just  the  same,  he  had  to  be 
paid,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  were  completely 
bankrupt  when  they  had  finished  with  all  their  debts. 

What  were  they  to  do  now?  They  found  an  agent 
■  who  was  willing  to  give  them  a  fair  price  for  their 
house,  including  the  furniture  and  other  household 
articles.  They  also  had  to  sell  their  silver  and  jewelry, 
and  nothing  was  left  but  a  few  clothes. 

They  moved  into  two  meagerly  furnished  rooms,  bare¬ 
ly  heated.  Mrs.  Peters  obtained  a  position  as  secretary 
with  a  regular  weekly  check  of  twenty-five  dollars.  Mr. 
Peters  in  the  meantime  became  morbid.  All  he  could 
do  was  a  little  cleaning  in  the  morning,  and  the  rest  of 
the  day  he  sat  around,  sometimes  listening  to  the  radio, 
but  mostly  thinking,  thinking. 

One  day  his  wife  came  home  to  find  her  husband 
kneeling  down.  He  had  his  eyes  closed  and  was  looking 
up  to  Heaven. 

"Since  when  has  this  been  going  on,  Frank?"  she 
asked. 

"Oh,  Irene,  I  am  giving  up.  I  have  been  actually 
praying  for  days  and  no  help  has  come.  Do  you  still 
believe  in  the  Almighty?” 

"Yes,  Frank,  I  do.  This  is  not  the  way  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  God.  You  have  not  prayed  all  your  life,  and 
now  that  you  need  His  help,  you  think  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  kneel  down  and  pray;  but  you  have  to  show  Him 
that  you  really  believe  in  Him  and  ask  for  His  for¬ 
giveness.” 

"Darling,”  he  pleaded,  "will  you  show  me  how  to 
pray?” 

Taking  his  hand,  they  both  knelt  down,  and  as  he 
heard  her  saying,  "Our  Father  Who  art  in  Heaven  .  .  .,” 


he,  who  had  never  shed  a  tear  since  the  day  his  mother 
died,  was  crying  bitterly,  and  was  not  ashamed.  Sud¬ 
denly  through  his  tears,  he  saw  his  wife  as  she  knelt 
beside  him,  with  tears  pouring  down  her  face,  earnestly 
praying  for  the  miracle  which  had  actually  happened. 

Amely  Baer,  ’45. 


SPIRIT  OF  1945 

Louise  Dickenson  worked  at  the  Navy  Yard  as  elec¬ 
trician's  mate.  She  helped  to  install  the  wiring  on  the 
new  liberty  ship  being  built.  Lately,  they  had  been 
choosing  different  girls  from  the  various  departments 
to  christen  these  ships.  In  her  heart  Louise  had  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  christen  a  ship  ever  since  that  day  she 
and  her  brother  had  made  the  sailboat  and  he  gave 
her  the  honor  of  cracking  a  Pepsi -Cola  bottle  over  the 
bow.  Now  Jack  was  serving  in  the  Navy  on  a  de¬ 
stroyer  escort.  As  they  laid  the  keel  of  each  new  ship, 
she  kept  thinking,  "Here’s  one  more  ship  to  help  give  the 
'Rising  Sun'  total  eclipse.” 

The  work  kept  her  busy  and  her  mind  off  Jack.  But 
lately  she  had  received  no  word  from  him.  It  had  been 
five  weeks  and  she  was  worried.  However,  she  kept  on 
working,  always  hoping  to  be  chosen  for  the  christening 
and  always  praying  for  word  from  Jack. 

One  day  upon  returning  from  work,  she  received  a 
telegram.  It  was  from  the  War  Department  and  an¬ 
nounced  the  death  of  Jack.  The  telegram  went  on  to 
state:  "For  action  over  and  above  the  line  of  duty  he 
heroicly  sacrificed  his  life  to  save  those  of  his  fellow 
crewmates  when  an  enemy  plane  strafed  the  deck  of 
his  ship.”  The  words  appeared  blurred  before  her  eyes. 
She  was  stunned.  Jack  was  dead.  "Dear  God!  Why 
did  it  have  to  be  Jack?”  He  was  all  she  had  left. 
Mother  and  Dad  had  died  when  she  was  twelve  and  the 
two  had  looked  after  each  other  since  then. 

She  wanted  to  die,  too,  but  she  knew  deep  down  in 
her  heart  she  must  keep  on.  Others  had  suffered  the 
same  loss  and  lived  through  it.  She  must  continue  to 
help  build  ships  so  that  other  boys  like  Jack  would  have 
a  better  chance  of  winning  the  war.  The  next  day  she 
appeared  on  the  job,  but  the  change  in  her  spirit  was 
noticed  by  her  fellow  workers.  When  they  heard  of 
the  loss  of  her  brother,  they  all  expressed  their  deepest 
sympathy.  They  understood  what  the  loss  meant  to  her, 
and  they  all  vowed  to  do  something  about  it  to  help  al¬ 
leviate  it. 

Days  rolled  by.  Finally  the  time  came  to  choose  a 
name  for  the  ship.  The  workers  all  agreed  to  name  it 
after  Louise’s  brother — U.  S.  S.  Dickenson.  Louise  was 
given  the  honor  of  christening  it.  The  day  of  the 
christening  she  appeared  on  the  platform  and  proudly 
spoke  the  formal  words:  "I  christen  thee  United  States 
Ship  Dickenson.”  Then  she  whacked  the  champagne 
bottle  on  the  bow.  As  the  ship  proudly  slid  down  the 
runway,  she  softly  added,  "May  his  spirit  guard  you  and 
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help  you  in  your  battle  against  the  ruthless  enemy." 
Everywhere  a  cheer  went  up  for  the  mighty  ship  and 
then  there  was  a  long  silence  for  the  hero  it  was  named 
for.  Slowly  Louise  descended  the  platform  and  with  a 
sad  smile  turned  her  steps  homeward.  She  had  ful¬ 
filled  her  heart’s  greatest  desire  and  the  memory  of  her 
brother  would  live  on  in  the  honor  and  glory  of  the 
mighty  warship  she  had  helped  to  build. 

Margaret  Reis,  ’45. 


TWIN’S  LUCK 

Melanie  Briggs  was  standing  in  front  of  her  locker  in 
the  high  school  corridor,  tying  a  red  bandana  around 
her  brunette  hair.  Her  blue-green  eyes  acquired  an 
added  twinkle  as  she  saw  Steve  Hill  hurrying  toward 
her. 

'  Hello, ”  she  said  in  her  most  pleasing  voice. 

"Hello!”  He  smiled,  and  the  dimples  showed  plain¬ 
ly  in  his  slightly  freckled  cheeks;  his  blue  eyes  twinkled 
fully  as  much  as  hers.  "I  came  to  ask  you — 

"Hi!”  Steve  and  Melanie  turned  abruptly  toward 
Steve’s  twin  brother,  Stan.  He  might  look  exactly  like 
Steve  to  a  newcomer  in  town — blue  eyes,  blond  hair, 
medium  height;  but  a  close  friend  would  notice  that  he 
lacked  Steve’s  ever  present  dimples.  "Will  you  go  to 
the  Hallowe’en  Dance  with  me  tonight,  Melanie?” 

"Wait  a  minute,”  said  Steve.  "I  was  here  first,  and 
I  was  going  to  ask  Melanie  to  the  dance!” 

"I  have  just  as  much  right  to  ask  her  as  you  have,” 
Stan  replied,  "and — ” 

"Now,  boys,”  interrupted  Melanie,  "you’ll  never  get 
anywhere  that  way.  Besides,  I’ve  got  an  idea.  The 
dance  is  a  masquerade,  isn’t  it?” 

"Yes,”  the  boys  replied. 

"Well,  I’ll  go  to  the  dance  alone  in  costume  and 
mask,  and  you  do  the  same;  and  the  first  one  to  pick 
me  out  will  be  my  partner  for  the  evening.  How  do 
you  like  that?” 

"It’s  only  fair,”  said  Steve.  "What  do  you  think, 
Stan?” 

”1  guess  so,”  he  answered  gloomily.  He  evidently 
wasn’t  looking  forward  to  it. 

"Then  I’ll  see  you  tonight,”  said  Melanie.  "This  is 
going  to  be  fun.  I  wish  you  luck!”  She  had  meant  to 
direct  this  to  both  the  boys,  but  somehow  her  eyes 
rested  on  Steve.  She  looked  down  and  then  walked 
away. 

That  evening  the  brothers  mounted  the  steps  of  the 
country  club.  One  was  dressed  in  handsome  silk  knee 
breeches,  waistcoat,  ruffles,  buckled  shoes,  and  a  three- 
cornered  hat  such  as  George  Washington  might  have 


worn.  The  other  was  in  the  guise  of  a  daring  young 
pirate  with  pantaloons,  sash,  knotted  scarf  around  his 
head,  and  cutlass  at  his  hip. 

As  they  entered  the  ball  room,  each  went  on  his  sep¬ 
arate  way  around  the  floor,  gazing  at  all  the  pretty 
Martha  Washingtons,  Marie  Antoinettes,  Spanish  Senori- 
tas,  and  numerous  other  personalities.  By  coincidence, 
at  the  same  time,  they  both  caught  sight  of  an  Empress 
Josephine  with  long  dark  curls  and  a  small  full-lipped 
mouth,  trying  to  dance  with  a  short,  stubby  Napoleon, 
who  had  such  a  long  sword  dragging  on  the  floor  at  his 
side  that  he  tripped  over  it  with  every  step  he  took  to 
the  right.  Everybody  stared  in  amazement  at  the  two 
boys,  rushing  across  the  floor,  each  trying  to  beat  the 
other  to  their  common  objective. 

It  so  happened  that  the  pirate  reached  her  first  with  a 
triumphant  smile  on  his  lips.  George  Washington,  al¬ 
though  greatly  disappointed,  decided  not  to  let  it  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  having  a  good  time,  and  he  soon  found 
a  Martha  Washington  with  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  Josephine.  After  dancing  with  her  for  a  short  while, 
he  became  more  and  more  confident  that  he  might  have 
the  right  girl  after  all!  Napoleon  dolefully  retreated  to 
the  "stag”  line. 

Each  of  the  boys  reserved  the  grand  march  with  their 
present  partners,  and  they  looked  forward  to  the  un¬ 
masking  afterward. 

As  the  evening  progressed,  the  tension  increased.  With 
each  successive  tick  of  the  clock  each  couple  wondered  • 
more  and  more  at  each  other’s  identity. 

The  grand  march  began — Martha  on  the  arm  of 
George  Washington,  and  Empress  Josephine  on  the  arm 
of  John  Silver,  the  pirate.  They  performed  it  very  well 
although  they  could  hardly  wait  for  the  unmasking. 

At  last  the  time  came  and  amid  the  "oh’s”  and  "ah’s” 
and  giggles,  George  Washington  lifted  his  mask  to  re¬ 
veal  two  smiling  dimples. 

”Oh!  It’s  you,  Steve,”  Melanie  exclaimed.  ”1  was 
hoping  that  it  would  be.”  Steve  could  not  speak;  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  surprise.  Although  he  had 
hoped,  he  was  not  sure.  At  her  last  words  this  look 
changed  to  a  smile. 

Just  then  Stan  and  his  partner  came  up.  Steve 
thought  the  two  girls  looked  almost  as  much  alike  as 
he  and  Stan  did. 

"Steve,  let  me  introduce  my  cousin,  Jane  Arnold,” 
said  Melanie.  "Jane,  this  is  Steve  Hill.” 

After  the  formalities  had  been  carried  out,  Stan  said, 
"Congratulations,  Steve,  on  picking  the  right  partner; 
but,  with  all  due  respect  to  Melanie,  I’m  very  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  things  as  they  are.” 


Donald  Fowle,  ’46. 
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POETRY 

When  asked  to  do  this  little  task 
I  always  seem  to  fail, 

No  matter  how  I  try  and  try, 

It  is  to  no  avail. 

I  often  sit  with  pen  in  hand, 

And  waste  an  hour’s  time. 

Continue  I  to  try  and  try, 

But  words  just  will  not  rhyme. 

’Tis  evident  I'm  not  Millay, 

Nor  Poe,  nor  Burns,  nor  Holmes, 

There  is  no  more  to  say,  except, 

I  simply  can’t  write  poems. 

Joan  McLaughlin,  ’46. 


WARTIME  TRANSPORTATION 

The  "El”  is  very  crowded, 

I’m  sure  you  all  agree, 

As  if  a  thousand  elephants 
Had  all  gone  on  a  spree. 

They  strike  you  with  their  elbows, 

They  kick  you  with  their  heels, 

They  wriggle  on  your  lap 
Like  a  school  of  slimy  eels. 

When  we’ve  taken  flaming  Tokio, 

And  smashed  into  Berlin, 

We  ll  board  our  helicopters 
And  flee  from  all  this  din. 

Joan  McLaughlin,  ’46. 


IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

I  sit  looking  at  his  countenance 
And  he  stares  boldly  back  at  mine 
I  cannot  dodge  his  piercing  glance; 

It  seems  to  hold  me  in  a  trance. 

His  mouth  is  set  in  a  firm  straight  line, 

And  I  like  his  sharp,  determined  chin; 

His  eyes  are  soft  and  full  of  fun 
In  this  portrait  of  George  Washington. 

Joan  McLaughlin.  ’46. 


YOUTH 

Laughing  eyes  and  a  cheerful,  ready  smile 
Hiding  a  heart  where  ambition  smoulders, 
Eagerly  waiting  to  burst  into  flame — 1while 
The  weight  of  time  is  placed  on  its  shoulders. 

Janet  Beattie,  ’45. 


SPELLING 

My  brain  has  been  very  insistent 
On  making  my  spelling  consistent. 

Would  it  seem  like  a  caper 
When  written  on  paper, 

If  I  were  not  so  persistent? 

A  horse  that  wants  fodder  will  nay; 

That’s  his  weigh  of  calling  for  heigh. 

But  who  wouldn’t  laugh 
If  a  cow  or  a  caugh 

Should  wait  to  get  weight  in  that  weigh? 

The  above  is  bad  spelling,  it’s  true. 

But  what  is  a  poor  girl  to  due? 

Her  teacher  may  read 
Without  taking  heed 
Unless  she  is  consistent,  tue. 

Joan  Cooke,  ’45. 


VICTORY 

Somewhere  the  sun  is  shining, 

Somewhere  the  sky  is  blue; 

Somewhere  the  brave  are  dying 
All  for  the  sake  of  you. 

Each  his  part  should  be  sharing. 

Doing  whatever  he  can; 

Each  his  own  work  bearing 
To  protect  the  rights  of  man. 

Many  a  dear  heart  is  mourning, 

For  loss  of  a  husband  or  son — 

Soon  a  new  day  will  be  dawning, 
Bringing  us  the  victory  won. 

Lorraine  Foley,  ’45. 
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AMERICAN  SOLDIERS 

They’re  marching  along  together, 

American  soldiers  all; 

Heedless  of  any  dangers, 

They  answered  their  country's  call. 

They  came  from  every  city, 

Unmindful  of  race  or  creed, 

Prepared  to  protect  their  nation 
That  helped  them  in  time  of  need. 

They  said  goodbye  to  loved  ones, 

And  left  for  foreign  lands; 

Their  lives  howe’er  unworthy, 

They  placed  in  their  Father's  hands. 

And  now  under  His  guidance, 

They’re  fighting  on  land  and  sea, 

That,  regardless  of  creed  or  color, 

Men  always  might  be  free. 

Cynthia  Canada,  ’46. 


ON  READING  MILTON 

When  first  I  read  those  pages  filled 
With  all  the  Muses’  charm  and  rare 
Poetic  fancy  to  music  trilled, 

I  little  knew  that  idyllic  joy 
Would  meet  me  as  I  tarried  there 
With  Jest  and  Mirth  to  lift  my  heart, 
Mythical  goddesses,  divinely  fair. 

Such  beauty  bade  me  brook  all  care. 

Elizabeth  Emery,  ’45. 


MY  DREAM 

I  dreamed  a  dream  last  night: 

I  saw  the  world  lit  up  with  light 
Of  peace,  and  people  without  fright. 
Must  I  awaken  now? 

I  dreamed  a  dream  last  night: 

I  saw  the  faces  of  those  who  cried 
When  their  dear  ones  again  they  spied. 
Must  I  awaken  now? 

I  dreamed  a  dream  last  night: 

The  peoples  of  the  universe. 

United  as  brothers,  not  dispersed. 

Must  I  awaken  now? 


SPECIAL  EDITION 

Paris  captured, 

Girls  enraptured 
Over  some  new  crooner; 

Engagement  headings, 

Wartime  weddings 
Happen  so  much  sooner. 

New  inventions. 

False  pretentions 
To  a  secret  process; 

Comic  sections, 

Ten  elections, 

Puzzles  made  in  crosses. 

Remedies  for  aches  and  pains, 

Criminals  restrained  with  chains, 

Recipes  and  fashion  news, 

Children  born  in  fives  and  twos. 

Merchandising, 

Advertising 

Chickens,  cats,  canaries; 

We  fail  to  see 
So  hurriedly 
The  obituaries. 

Priscilla  Sherburne,  ’45. 


DUSK 


The  sea  hawks  in  the  strong  bay 
Swoop  and  snatch  for  their  evening  prey; 

The  sun  s  bright  rays  pierce  the  breeze  no  more 
And  the  fishing  boats  rest  near  the  shore. 

The  thousand  colors  which  the  sea  reflected 
Have  faded  into  the  clouds, — subjected. 

The  tide  is  at  its  calming  ebb, 

And  all  wild  life  has  gone  to  bed. 

Genie  Rollins,  ’46. 


TODAY  S  TASK 

The  poor  and  homeless  children 
From  every  war-torn  land 
Now  turn  to  us  for  friendship 
With  empty,  outstretched  hand. 

Their  eyes  are  filled  with  longing; 

Their  faces  lined  with  fear; 

Come,  let  us  greet  them  kindly 
With  gifts  of  love  and  cheer! 

Louise  Butts,  ’46. 


Dear  God,  look  down  upon 

This  war-torn  world  with  tender  eyes 

So  that,  although  ’twas  just  a  dream, 

Its  truth  will  soon  be  realized. 

Sylvia  Smith,  ’45. 


I  walk  down  the  path  all  covered  with  leaves; 

The  birds  sing  their  songs  from  a  perch  in  the  trees. 
A  hush  covers  all  at  this  time  of  the  day 
And  accompanies  me  as  I  go  on  my  way. 
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THE  LIGHTHOUSE 

She  stands  upon  the  point  tonight, 

Keeping  vigil  of  the  sea; 

Ever  guiding  with  her  light 
A  sailor’s  destiny. 

Upon  the  rocks  around  her  feet 
Are  ghosts  of  ships  and  men; 

They  came  before  she  could  defeat 
The  sea,  a  deadly  monster  then. 

The  ships  are  now  no  longer  wreck’d. 
Their  crews  no  longer  die; 

They  know  this  savior  will  protect; 

On  her,  they  now  rely. 

She  never  tires,  but  stands  erect. 

Holding  her  torch  on  high; 

Ships,  ever  ready  to  direct; 

Danger,  to  defy. 

Donald  Fowle,  ’46. 


SUNSET 

The  sun  rests  on  the  horizon  low, 

A  crimson  sphere  so  bright 
That  every  cloud  which  passes  by 
Reflects  its  radiant  light. 

Its  colors  beam  through  tall,  staunch  pines, 

Its  violet,  red,  and  gold, 

As  if  to  tell  that  night  has  come 
To  take  us  into  its  fold. 

Robert  Winchell,  ’46. 


SLEEPYTIME 

To  bed,  to  bed,  my  little  one! 

Put  away  your  lovely  toys; 

Bring  your  dolly,  Marion, 

And  there  must  be  no  noise. 

Now  that  I  have  tucked  you  under, 

And  your  dolly  with  you,  too, 

You  may  both  in  pleasant  slumber 
Drift  in  clouds  of  dreamy  blue. 

Away  in  a  whirl  of  childish  fancies 
Where  little  girls  at  bedtime  go, 

Where  dreams  are  filled  with  gay  romances 
Oh,  how  we  wish  we,  too,  could  go. 

Lorraine  Peary,  ’45. 


CLOSE  OF  DAY 

The  dark  and  ghostly  elm  trees 
Admire  the  sun  as  it  sets. 

The  gay  and  dancing  shadows 
Are  casting  silhouettes. 

I  come  here  very  often 
When  wearisome  day  is  done, 

To  watch  the  hues  of  sunset, 

The  glory  of  the  sun. 

Barbara  Crawford,  ’47. 


PEACE 

I’ll  wake  up  some  fine  morning 
With  heart  so  light  and  gay; 

I’ll  see  a  new  day  dawning 
With  peace  again  to  stay. 

I’ll  hear  the  church  bells  ringing; 

I’ll  hear  the  shouts  of  voices; 

I’ll  hear  the  children  singing 
As  the  world  once  more  rejoices. 

I’ll  see  men  marching  homeward 
With  bands  playing  a  glad  refrain — 

I’ll  not  forget  the  missing; 

They  have  not  died  in  vain. 

Joan  McLaughlin,  ’46. 


EVENING 

The  beautiful  sun  has  slipped  away, 

And  the  harvest  moon  peeks  o’er  the  hill. 

The  trees  in  the  valley  start  to  sway — 

Music  for  men  at  the  end  of  day. 

Anne  Marshall,  ’46. 


DAWN 

I  love  to  awake  in  the  dawning 
As  the  sky  turns  sapphire  blue, 

And  emerald  trees  on  hillsides 
Are  etched  in  crystal  dew. 

I  love  to  awake  at  sunrise 
When  blithe  clarions  of  dawn 
Announce  with  fiery  banners 
The  new,  bright-coming  morn. 

For  the  whole  world  wakes  at  dawning; 

A  clean,  new  day  is  begun; 

All  traces  of  night’s  dark  mourning 
Are  erased  by  the  burnished  sun. 

Marguerite  McDermott,  ’45. 


By  George  Zimbel 


SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 


PRIZE  SPEAKING  CONTEST 

The  second  preliminary  prize  speaking  contest  was 
held  in  the  school  auditorium  Wednesday,  February  21. 
Twenty  pupils  competed.  They  were  Theresa  Powers, 
Marilyn  Mohan,  Betty  Mantini,  Marilyn  Luke,  Mary 
Rogers,  Diane  Garden,  Joan  McLaughlin,  Mildred  Pepe, 
Virginia  Foster,  Joan  Spillsbury,  John  Scalley,  Carleton 
Stinchfield,  William  Winchell,  Gilbert  Sherburne,  John 
Giffune,  Robert  Dobbins,  William  Gordon,  Harry 
Murphy,  and  Frederick  Masse. 

For  the  final  contest,  which  is  to  be  held  on  Friday 
evening,  March  16,  the  judges  selected  the  four  boys 
and  four  girls  whom  they  deemed  best.  All  who  took  part 
did  very  well.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  w'ho  did  not 
gain  a  place  this  year  will  try  again  next  year. 

The  following  pupils  were  selected  for  the  final  con¬ 
test:  Theresa  Powers,  Marilyn  Mohan,  Mary  Rogers,  Mil¬ 
dred  Pepe,  Gilbert  Sherburne,  John  Scalley,  William 
Gordon,  and  John  Giffune. 


ASSEMBLIES 

On  September  12,  in  the  first  assembly  of  the  year, 
Mr.  Cameron  Beck  addressed  us  with  a  challenge  to  make 
the  most  and  the  best  of  ourselves.  His  speech  was  not 
only  interesting,  but  inspiring  as  well. 

On  November  9,  the  senior  boys  listened  to  a  Naval 
Officer  talk  to  them  about  the  Navy  Radar  Training 
Program. 

Armistice  Day  was  observed  in  the  Senior  High  School, 
Friday  morning,  November  9.  We  gathered  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  hall  where  appropriate  exercises  were  staged 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Canty  and  Miss  Halletr. 
Addresses  were  given  by  Major  Malcolm  S.  White,  Hon¬ 
orable  William  E.  Kane,  Mayor,  Sergeant  Anthony  Sta- 
matis,  and  Henry  Barrett,  U.  S.  S.  W.  V. 

Representatives  from  the  Coast  Guard  visited  our 
school  during  the  year  and  presented  an  interesting  talk 
with  motion  pictures.  A  veteran  of  Saipan  was  one 
of  the  speakers. 

In  January,  Mrs.  Mary  Hume  Maguire  of  Katharine 
Gibbs’  School  addressed  the  senior  girls  on  the  subject, 
"Employment  Today  and  Tomorrow.” 

On  March  2,  the  songs  of  Ernest  Johnson,  the  well 
known  tenor,  were  enjoyed  by  the  school. 


TEEN-AGE  CANTEEN 

A  canteen  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1944  by 
some  ambitious  teen-agers  with  the  willing  assistance  of 
the  director  of  the  Woburn  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Mr.  Bermudes 
At  that  time  it  was  held  at  the  "Y”  with  an  enrollment 
of  about  thirty  people.  Music  was  supplied  by  a  phono¬ 
graph.  Since  then,  it  has  developed  into  a  regular  Sat¬ 
urday  night  social.  It  now  has  an  enrollment  of  over 


two  hundred,  with  an  average  attendance  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  boys  and  girls. 

Music  is  usually  furnished  by  Bob  Nicholson's  or¬ 
chestra,  which  consists  of  Woburn  High  School  students. 
Ping  pong  tables  are  available  on  the  main  floor  and 
five  bowling  alleys  are  reserved  for  canteen  members  on 
the  floor  below.  The  Coca-Cola  Company  has  presented 
the  canteen  with  a  large  coke  bar,  which  has  been  an 
added  attraction. 

The  advisory  committee  consists  of  Mr.  Roger  Beattie, 
Mr.  Ralph  Bermudes,  and  Mr.  Harold  Burnes. 


WAR  BOND 

SALES 

During  the  school  year  1943-1944  in  which  was  in¬ 
cluded  the  Fifth  War  Loan  Drive,  our  total  sales  of  War 

Bonds  amounted  to  $41,402.10. 

Leading  in  the  pur- 

chase  of  these  stamps  and  bonds 

were: 

Room  12 

$14,560.55 

Room  4 

5,193.20 

Room  28 

2,874.45 

During  the  Fifth  War  Loan 

Drive  one  week’s  pur- 

chases  amounted  to  $6,169.65. 
by  the  following: 

It  included  purchases 

Room  4 

$3,853.30 

Room  12 

1,754.00 

Room  9 

468.15 

Room  24 

94.20 

During  the  current  school  year,  up  to  May  1,  1945, 
the  pupils  have  purchased  War  Savings  totaling 
$11,971.75.  The  leading  rooms  for  the  year,  1944- 

1945: 

Room  10 

$3,302.55 

Room  14 

1,498.35 

Room  2 

734.95 

In  December,  we  again  excelled  in  our  efforts  during 
the  Sixth  War  Loan  Drive.  Our  purchases  of  stamps 
and  bonds  topped  the  quota  set  by  $947.10.  Total  sales 

amounted  to  $3,957.10,  which 

included  the  purchase 

price  of  one  Liaison  Plane.  Rooms  doing  the  most  to¬ 
ward  the  purchasing  of  this  plane  were: 

Room  14 

$803.35 

Room  20 

196.50 

Room  6 

156.25 

Room  18 

120.65 

Room  2 

457.35 

Room  21 

174.85 

Room  12 

148.45 

Room  30 

419.25 

Room  15 

169-25 

Room  9 

135.40 

Room  10 

316.15 

Room  22 

168.00 

Room  8 

142.85 
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Leaders  for  the  year  as  well  as  during  the  Sixth  War 
Loan  Drive  were  rooms  14  and  2.  Room  10,  a  leading 
room  for  the  year,  together  with  room  15,  has  attained 
one  hundred  percent  every  month  since  October. 

Taking  these  rooms  as  examples,  we  wish  other  rooms 
would  adopt  the  one  hundred  per  cent  policy  and  make 
our  school  one  of  the  outstanding  schools  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  bonds  and  stamps  in  this  state. 


SPELLINC  BEE 

In  the  Assembly  Hall  on  Wednesday,  February  14, 
1 945,  a  spelling  contest  was  held  to  determine  the  grade 
champions  of  the  Woburn  Senior  High  School  in  the 
Boston  Herald  Spelling  Bee.  The  winners  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Grade  10 

Stephen  A.  Miele,  Winner 
Mae  Robinson,  Alternate 
Grade  11 

Anne  Marshall,  Winner 
Robert  Dobbins,  Alternate 
Grade  12 

Sylvia  Smith,  Winner 
Paul  Thonis,  Alternate 

These  students  competed  with  other  students  of  the 
Massachusetts  high  schools  in  their  respective  grade  in 
the  semi-finals  in  Boston. 


SENIORS  WHO  HAVE  ENTERED  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  SINCE  DECEMBER, 
1945 


Joseph  Barry  .  .  . 
Eugene  Collins  . 
Joseph  Connolly  . 
Joseph  Downer  . 
Peter  Drivas  .... 
Robert  Farrow  .  . 
Russell  Fuller  .  .  . 
Ernest  Geannaris  . 
Robert  Hawley  .  . 
Fred  Hyldburg  .  , 
Fred  Lambrou  .  .  . 
Walter  Lang  .  .  . 
Thomas  Laundre 
George  MacLeod 
John  McGondel  . 
Robert  Miles  .  .  . 
Robert  Nicholson 
Jerome  O’Conner 
Roger  Paquin  .  .  . 
Norman  Pinkham 
Roger  Slack  .... 
Mario  Tedesco  .  .  , 
Kenneth  Towse  . 
Malcolm  White  .  . 


.  .  Coast  Guard 

.  Army 

. Army 

. Navy 

. Navy 

.  .  Coast  Guard 
Army  Air  Corps 
.  .  .  Coast  Guard 

. Navy 

. Navy 

Army  Air  Corps 

. Navy 

.  Navy 

. Navy 

. Navy 

. Navy 

. Navy 

.  Navy 

.  .  .  Coast  Guard 

. Navy 

. Navy 

Army  Air  Corps 

. Navy 

. Army 


juniors 


Harold  Harris  .  Army 

Warren  Keller . Army 

Harold  Magee . Navy 

Thomas  Prousalis . Army 


Sophomores 


Raymond  Giles . Army 

David  Walsh . Navy 


RED  CROSS  SURGICAL  DRESSING  UNIT 

The  Red  Cross  unit  which  formerly  met  from  two  to 
quarter  past  four  on  Mondays  has  been  discontinued  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  local  chapter  does  not  need  so 
many  dressings  as  before.  However,  in  order  to  be  do¬ 
ing  something  else,  to  help  the  war  effort,  we  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  home  nursing  course.  This  course  is  very 
important  and  valuable  in  that  it  instructs  its  members 
how  to  care  for  the  sick  in  the  home.  With  the  shortage 
of  nurses,  it  will,  we  feel  sure,  contribute  much  toward 
alleviating  the  ever  present  demand. 


WOBURN  Hl-Y  CLUB 

The  Hi-Y,  a  club  to  extend  to  the  school  and  com¬ 
munity  high  ideals  of  Christian  character,  meets  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  every  first  and  third  Thursday  at  7:15  p.  m. 

Officers  for  the  present  year  are:  President,  Carleton 
Stinchfield;  Vice  President,  Paul  Ward;  Secretary,  James 
Wray;  Treasurer,  Sherwood  Fuller. 

The  boys  meet  under  the  able  supervision  of  our  adult 
advisers,  C.  Fred  Burdett  and  Ralph  A.  Bermudes,  and 
enjoy  instructive  and  constructive  talks  and  programs. 

The  membership  is  open  to  all  high  school  students. 
Anyone  interested  should  contact  Mr.  Bermudes  at  the 
"Y,”  or  any  of  the  officers  of  the  club. 

We  welcome  new  members  or  guests  who  are  inter¬ 
ested. 


SENIOR  PLAY 


Tish . 

Aggie . 

Lizzie  . 

Ellen . 

Callie . 

Charita . 

Charlie  Sands  .  . 
Sheriff  Lem  Pike 
Luther  Hopkins 
Bettina  Trent  .  . 
Wesley  Andrews 
Denby  Grimes  . 
Dorice . 


Cast 

. . Janet  Beattie 

. Lillian  Capozzola 

. Margaret  Wellband 

.  Jean  Rierdan 

. Dorothy  Nurnberger 

. Charlotte  Nordberg 

. William  Henchey 

. Carleton  Stinchfield 

. Harold  Shedd 

. Barbara  Brown 

. William  Swanton 

. Gilbert  Sherburne 

. Shirley  Love 
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Plot 

The  purchase  of  an  old  car  by  Tish,  and  her  insistence 
that  her  friends,  Aggie  and  Lizzie,  accompany  her  on  a 
trip  "out  West”  is  the  beginning  of  a  wild  adventure. 
Because  of  a  call  from  Aggie,  Charlie  Sands  appears  at 
the  Eagle  Hotel,  the  scene  of  action,  where  he  proceeds 
to  woo  Ellen.  Involved  with  Luther  Hopkins  because  of 
an  old  mortgage  which  he  holds  on  the  hotel,  Ellen  has  a 
difficult  time  until  Tish  steps  in  to  foil  Hopkins  in  a  sur¬ 
prise  move.  Clearing  up  quarrels  between  Charlie  and 
Ellen,  and  Bettina  and  Wesley,  the  two  love  interests  in 
the  play,  takes  up  all  the  time  Tish  has  while  not  plan¬ 
ning  how  to  capture  the  bandit  who  has  been  terrorizing 
the  locality.  Keeping  an  eye  on  every  suspicious  char¬ 
acter,  teaching  love-making  to  the  sheriff,  and  watching 
spies  through  a  window,  Tish  accomplishes  many  difficult 
feats,  from  shooting  Aggie  to  dropping  her  on  the  hotel 
roof  from  an  airplane. 

This  may  sound  confusing,  but  no  more  so  than  was 
the  play — confusing,  hilarious,  and  completely  enjoyed 
by  all. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA 

The  orchestra  has  played  at  assemblies  in  the  school 
and  is  now  preparing  for  the  annual  Music  and  Prize 
Speaking  Contest,  Class  Day,  and  Graduation.  The  or¬ 
chestra  is  directed  by  Miss  Anna  Hallet  and  Miss  Lor¬ 
etta  Gorman. 

By  George  Zimbel 


Members 

Trumpets 

James  McDermott 
Rudolph  Gentile 
William  Callahan 
Wilbur  Fowler 
John  Fields 
Thomas  Prousalis 
Theodore  Plunkett 

Trombones 

Carleton  Stinchfield 
James  Wray 
Violins 

Patricia  Campbell 
Robert  Gordon 
Wood  Winds 

John  Clancy 
Emogene  Rollins 
Igo  Singer 
Natalie  Kean 
Joseph  Gentile 

Accordion 

Harry  Johnson 
Xylophone 

Francis  Koller 
Piano 

Elaine  Trearchis 
Drummer 

Robert  Nicholson 


ATHLETICS 


BASEBALL— 1944  SEASON 

(As  Reflector  material  is  required  before  the  baseball 
season,  I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  write  an  account  of 
last  year’s  team,  so  last  year’s  records  can  be  compared 
with  those  of  this  season.  I  thank  the  Woburn  Daily 
Times  for  allowing  me  to  use  their  files  to  obtain  the 
information. — Editor. ) 

Last  year  the  Orange  and  Black  under  the  guidance  of 
Coach  Pacino  had  a  successful  season,  winning  eight 
games  and  losing  five.  The  club  first  lost  to  Stoneham 
11-0  and  then  defeated  Wakefield  10-4  in  a  six-inning 
game.  The  next  game  was  lost  to  Winchester  10-0. 
Both  of  their  losses  were  later  avenged.  After  the 
slow  start,  due  to  inexperience  and  shifting  of  the  in¬ 
field  to  find  the  best  combination,  the  team  began  a 
seven-game  winning  streak,  interrupted  by  a  6-4  loss 
to  Melrose. 

Hopes  for  an  invitation  to  the  State  Championship 
Tournament  arose;  but  in  the  last  two  games  they  were 
shattered  by  losses  to  Melrose  and  to  Winthrop,  a  team 
previously  defeated.  In  the  game  at  Melrose  the  boys 
were  hindered  by  bleachers  in  short  right  field  and  short 
left  field  and  by  a  complicated  set  of  ground  rules.  On 
an  ordinary  field  many  of  Melrose’s  extra-base  butts 
tvould  have  been  caught  by  the  outfielder.  The  Melrose 
team  took  complete  advantage  of  these  rules  and  won 
the  game  15-4.  Nevertheless  the  team  must  be  com¬ 
mended  for  its  fine  record  and  never-say-die  spirit,  Stone- 
ham,  Winchester,  and  Wakefield  having  been  beaten  by 
ninth  inning  rallies. 


The  summary  of  the 

games: 

Stoneham 

11 

Woburn 

0 

Wakefield 

4 

Woburn 

10 

Winchester 

10 

Woburn 

0 

Reading 

1 

Woburn 

12 

Winthrop 

4 

Woburn 

9 

Melrose 

6 

Woburn 

4 

Wakefield 

7 

Woburn 

8 

Winchester 

2 

Woburn 

3 

Reading 

4 

Woburn 

13 

Andover  Academy 

2 

Woburn 

3 

Stoneham 

5 

Woburn 

6 

Melrose 

15 

Woburn 

4 

Winthrop 

8 

Woburn 

6 

Captain  "Butter"  Abreau  ended  his  scholastic  career 
by  leading  his  team  in  batting  with  an  average  of  .423 
and  in  total  bases  with  33.  Bennie  Berardi  was  next 
in  each  department  with  an  average  of  .411  and  26 
total  bases.  "Chickie”  Mooney  and  Joe  Giffune  led  in 
fielding  with  perfect  averages  while  "Joe”  Geannaris, 
besides  batting  .333,  fielded  a  respectable  .985,  com¬ 
mitting  only  one  error  all  season  around  the  initial  sack. 

’  Red’’  Stokes  hit  the  only  home  run  and  the  most 
doubles — four.  Abreau  led  in  triples  with  four.  "  Red” 
also  fielded  .951  handling  144  chances  and  committing 
only  seven  errors.  In  the  pitching  department  "Ducky” 
Dobbins,  a  sophomore,  and  "Butter”  Abreau  were  the 
mainstays.  Dobbins  struck  out  59  and  gave  31  bases 
on  balls,  while  Abreau  struck  out  39  and  gave  30  bases 
on  balls. 

The  team  outhit  the  opposition  .280-. 225,  but  were 
shaded  in  the  fielding  department  .894-.916  and  in 
runs  78-79-  The  outlook  for  the  coming  season  is 
good  as  only  four  men — Abreau,  Stokes,  Mooney,  and 
Lynch — were  lost  through  graduation.  Those  who  re¬ 
ceived  letters  at  the  end  of  the  season  were  as  follows: 
Frank  Stokes,  Edward  Dobbins,  John  Abreau,  Ernest 
Geannaris,  William  Burns,  Fred  Gilgun,  Walter  Lang, 
Bennie  Berardi,  Joseph  Giffune,  Henry  Mooney,  Robert 
Paine,  Henry  Shaughnessey,  James  Tirrell,  and  James 


Lynch.  Fred  Gilgun  was 
season. 

elected 

captain 

for  the 

1945 

The  records  and 

averages  of  the 

Pitching 

season  are  as  follows: 

Won 

Lost 

Pet. 

So. 

BOB  H.  Bat. 

Dobbins 

0 

2 

.600 

59 

31 

2 

Abreau 

4 

3 

.571 

39 

30 

3 

Geannaris 

1 

0 

1.000 

9 

7 

1 

Woburn 

8 

5 

.615 

107 

68 

6 

Opponents 

5 

8 

.385 

70 

50 

5 
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G 

AB 

BH 

TB  Sac. 

BA  2BH  3BH  H.R.  PO  A 

E 

FA  R* 

Abreau,  p,  lb,  of 

13 

52 

22 

33 

0 

.423 

3 

4 

0 

38 

16 

4 

.931 

9 

Berardi,  3b 

13 

51 

21 

26 

0 

.441 

1 

2 

0 

21 

36 

10 

.850 

14 

Geannaris,  p,  lb,  of 

10 

36 

12 

14 

1 

.333 

2 

0 

0 

62 

5 

1 

.985 

3 

Carrns,  c,  rf 

3 

3 

1 

2 

0 

.333 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1.000 

0 

Stokes,  c 

13 

52 

16 

23 

0 

.307 

4 

0 

1  125 

12 

7 

.951 

12 

Dobbins,  p,  of 

11 

30 

9 

10 

1 

.300 

1 

0 

0 

1 

9 

3 

.769 

3 

Wanionek,  ss,  2b 

2 

10 

'j 

0 

3 

0 

.300 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

4 

.727 

2 

Mooney,  cf 

13 

48 

13 

14 

2 

.270 

1 

0 

0 

18 

2 

0 

1.000 

6 

Gilgun,  ss 

13 

31 

8 

9 

1 

.258 

1 

0 

0 

6 

19 

6 

.802 

2 

Giffune,  If,  rf 

13 

46 

11 

15 

1 

.239 

2 

1 

0 

9 

1 

0 

1.000 

8 

Lynch,  ss,  rf 

5 

7 

1 

1 

0 

.142 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.000 

0 

Shaughnessey,  If,  rf 

9 

15 

2 

2 

0 

.133 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

.333 

0 

Burns,  2b,  ss 

9 

25 

3 

3 

0 

.120 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2 

1 

.923 

4 

Lang,  2b 

7 

25 

3 

3 

0 

.120 

0 

0 

0 

18 

10 

9 

.756 

4 

Carlson,  of 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1.000 

0 

Murphy,  lb 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1.000 

0 

Ferullo,  ss 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1.000 

0 

Paine,  of 

'  7 

5 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1.000 

1 

Maheras,  lb 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

.714 

0 

Tirrell,  ss,  2b 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

.667 

0 

Hit  by  pitched  ball — 

-Giffune,  Berardi,  Carlson,  Stokes  2. 

*  Record  of  10  runs 

scored  in  first  game  against 

Wakefield  unavailable. 

AB 

BH 

TB 

Sac. 

BA 

2BH 

3BH 

HR 

PO 

A 

E 

FA 

R 

Woburn  446 

125 

158 

6 

.280 

16 

7 

1 

326 

117 

52 

.894 

7S 

Opponents  430 

97 

116 

4 

.225 

17 

1 

0 

325 

115 

40 

.916 

79 

FOOTBALL,  1944 

Last  season  the  football  team  had  a  successful  season, 
although  the  won-lost  record  seems  to  indicate  other¬ 
wise.  The  club,  guarded  by  Coach  John  Pacino  and  his 
assistant  "Mike”  Brown,  won  three  games  and  lost  six. 
The  season  was  successful  from  the  standpoint  that  all  the 
games  which  were  lost,  except  the  Nashua  game,  were  lost 
by  very  close  scores.  This  was  an  improvement  over 
the  previous  season. 

Faculty  Manager  Walsh  secured  games  with  Swamp- 
scott  and  Keith  Academy,  while  Melrose,  Saugus,  and 
Fitchburg  did  not  appear  on  the  schedule.  The  year  be¬ 
fore  Dedham  and  Revere,  two  other  strong  schools,  had 
been  replaced  by  Reading  and  Stoneham.  Thus  the 
Orange  and  Black  now  faces  opponents  who  are  in  the 
same  class. 

The  opening  tilt  was  lost  to  Nashua,  New  Hampshire, 
High,  which  repeated  its  victory  of  the  previous  season. 
The  squad  then  defeated  Swampscott  8-0  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  game  lost  to  Keith  Academy  by  the  close  score  of 
7-0.  We  continued  our  mysterious  hold  on  Wakefield 
by  defeating  them  12-0.  The  next  two  games  were  lost 
to  Reading  and  Winthrop  by  the  close  scores  of  6-0  and 
7-6,  respectively.  Watertown  was  defeated  13-7,  and 
Stoneham  won  7-0.  Winchester  won  the  annual  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  Classic  13-0.  Captain  Walsh  scored  after 


a  sustained  second  period  drive,  and  "Chucker”  Roche 
broke  away  on  a  sixty-yard  run  in  the  third  period,  Walsh 
kicking  the  point.  Both  of  these  boys  are  the  sons  of 
former  Woburn  High  athletic  stars  of  several  decades 
past. 

The  summary  of  the  games: 


Nashua  34 

Swampscott  0 

Keith  Academy 
Wakefield  0 

Reading  6 

Winthrop 

Watertown  6 

Stoneham 

Winchester  13 


Woburn 

0 

Woburn 

8 

Woburn 

0 

Woburn 

12 

Woburn 

0 

Woburn 

6 

Woburn 

13 

Woburn 

0 

Woburn 

0 

Woburn  had  a  great  defensive  line  headed  by  Co- 
Captain  Gordon  "Scotty”  Thorburn  and  Henry  Shaugh- 
nessey.  Backing  up  the  line  were  "Bobby”  Paine  and 
Joe  Giffune.  The  chief  offensive  weapon  was  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  Co-Captain  "Joe”  Geannaris,  who  also  demon¬ 
strated  great  kicking  ability.  He  had  two  good  receivers 
in  Bennie  Berardi  and  Joe  Giffune,  eighteen  points. 
The  remaining  two  were  the  result  of  a  Swampscott 
safety.  The  longest  run — a  76-yard  touchdown  gallop 
— was  made  by  Giffune  in  the  Wakefield  game.  The 
trophy  for  being  Woburn’s  outstanding  player  in  the 
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Winchester  game  was  awarded  to  "Tony”  Christofero, 
who  continually  made  gains  through  the  Winchester 
line.  A  second  place  token  was  received  by  "Bobby” 
Paine,  who  played  a  bang-up  job  at  center  all  season.  An 
interesting  item  in  the  Boston  Globe  stated  that  Win¬ 
chester’s  muscle  linemen  had  the  "hejabbers”  kicked  out 
of  them  by  a  faster,  lighter  Woburn  line. 

Those  receiving  letters  at  the  end  of  the  season  were 
as  follows: 

Gordon  Thorburn  (Co-Captain),  Ernest  Geannaris 
(Co-Captain),  Bennie  Berardi,  Robert  Paine,  Joseph  Gif- 
fune,  Kenneth  Murphy,  Henry  Shaughnessey,  John  Gar¬ 
vey,  James  Tirrell,  Peter  Drivas,  John  Fields,  Edward 
Dobbins,  James  Foley,  Ray  Walsh,  Anthony  Christofero, 
James  Bovaird,  Joseph  Downer  (U.  S.  Navy),  and  John 
Giffune  and  Edward  O’Connor,  Student  Managers.  At 
a  testimonial  banquet  given  by  the  Booster’s  Club,  the 
above  boys  received  sweaters,  and  the  following  re¬ 
ceived  sweaters  with  class  numerals:  Joseph  Raffertv, 
William  Sullivan,  George  Trearchis,  William  Burns, 
Charles  McGovern,  Daniel  Arone,  Phillip  Soave,  Jerome 
Cagnina,  Robert  Finethy,  Robert  O’Brien,  Edward  Ma¬ 
hon,  and  Joseph  Froberg,  Assistant  Student  Manager. 

Kenneth  Murphy  and  Joseph  Giffune  were  elected 
Co-Captains  for  the  1945  season.  Coach  Pacino  and 
his  assistant,  "Mike”  Brown,  deserve  credit  for  their  work 
the  past  season. 


BASKETBALL 

(The  records  are  those  up  to  February  24.) 

Thus  far  the  basketball  team  has  won  six  games  and 
lost  seven.  Returning  from  last  year’s  aggregation  were 
Jackie”  McCarthy,  Frank  Castiglione,  "Ducky”  Dobbins, 
Joe  Geannaris,  and  Captain  Bennie  Berardi.  The  only 
newcomer  is  Pete  O’Brien,  a  sophomore.  McCarthy, 
Geannaris,  and  Berardi  are  seniors.  Therefore,  next  sea¬ 
son  the  club  will  have  Castiglione,  Dobbins,  and  O'Brien 
as  the  backbone  with  this  year’s  second-stringers  and 
newcomers  filling  the  other  positions.  The  team  is 
directed  by  Coach  Pacino,  who  is  assisted  by  Paul  "Chee- 
pie”  Doherty  and  "Fran”  Piper. 

The  club  first  journeyed  to  Reading  where  it  lost  29- 
23.  The  next  Friday  night  a  better  organized  outfit 
trounced  St.  Clement’s  of  Somerville,  33-11.  The  Som¬ 
erville  Junior  Varsity  was  defeated  32-22.  The  follow¬ 
ing  game  was  with  Howe  High  of  Billerica  in  the  local 
gymnasium  and  the  locals  won  31-17  after  a  rugged 
contest.  Watertown  won  31-23  in  a  game  which  was 
decided  at  the  free  throw  line.  Both  teams  scored  eight 
baskets,  but  the  victors  caged  fifteen  free  throws  to  Wo¬ 
burn’s  seven.  A  team  from  the  Chelsea  Naval  Hos¬ 
pital  was  trounced  46-28.  This  outfit  was  comprised  of 
former  college  and  high  school  stars,  but  the  Orange  and 
Black  gave  its  best  exhibition  of  aggressive  and  spirited 
team  play  and  could  not  be  stopped.  In  a  game  at  Win¬ 
chester,  the  Winchester  team  came  from  behind  to  eke 


out  a  44-42  victory.  There  was  a  dispute  as  to  the 
final  score,  but  it  could  not  be  upheld.  At  Malden’s 
Marshall  Gymnasium  the  club  lost  30-28  in  an  overtime 
contest.  The  score  was  deadlocked  26-26  at  the  end  of 
the  regulation  periods.  But,  in  the  three-minute  over¬ 
time  period  Malden  made  two  baskets  to  overcome  a  shot 
by  Berardi,  which  had  gained  the  lead  28-26.  The  Tan¬ 
ners  were  outclassed  by  Nashua  56-31.  A  close  game 
was  dropped  to  Watertown  35-34.  The  Belmont  Hill 
Academy  team  was  defeated  48-30,  and  St.  Clement’s  was 
again  trounced  66-26.  Rival  Winchester  won  35-26  in 
a  Washington’s  Day  game. 

After  the  St.  Clement’s,  Navy,  Howe,  and  Winchester 
games,  dancing  was  enjoyed.  The  team  was  well  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  large  following.  Several  informal  games 
were  also  played  to  help  fill  out  the  schedule.  The  sec¬ 
ond  team  has  thus  far  won  five  and  lost  five,  not  in¬ 
cluding  an  informal  contest  which  was  won. 

The  summary  of  the  games: 


Reading 

29  • 

Woburn 

23 

St.  Clement’s 

11 

Woburn 

33 

Somerville  Jr.  Varsity 

22 

Woburn 

32 

Howe 

17 

Woburn 

31 

Watertown 

31 

Woburn 

23 

Chelsea  Naval 

28 

Woburn 

46 

Winchester 

44 

Woburn 

42 

Malden 

30 

Woburn 

28 

Nashua 

56 

Woburn 

31 

W  atertown 

35 

Woburn 

34 

Belmont  Hill 

30 

Woburn 

48 

St.  Clement’s 

26 

Woburn 

66 

V  inchester 

35 

Woburn 

26 

TRACK 

Last  spring  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  a  track  team, 
but  lack  of  sufficient  material  prevented  it.  An  in¬ 
formal  team  was  formed,  however,  and  entered  in  the 
State  meet  and  the  "Y”  Centennial  games.  The  boys 
were  hindered  by  lack  of  experience  and  so  could  not 
offer  serious  competition  for  the  opponents.  However, 
at  the  "Y”  games  Paul  Ward  finished  third  in  the  880- 
yard  run.  Letters  were  awarded  to  the  following  for 
making  a  valiant  effort  to  organize  a  team:  Kenneth 
Towse,  Paul  Ward,  John  Garvey,  George  Justice,  Lewis 
Oxford,  Joseph  Barry,  Richard  Justice,  John  Forkes,  Rob¬ 
ert  Dobbins,  and  Joseph  Downer.  It's  hoped  there  will 
be  a  formal  team  this  year.  Everyone  is  welcome  to  try 
for  the  team  as  there  are  events  for  all  types  who  want 
to  be  trackmen.  Track  requires  hard  work  and  faithful 
practice.  Practice  is  immediately  after  school  hours  and 
lasts  for  about  one  hour,  so  boys  holding  jobs  could  be 
at  work  at  3:00  P.  M.  Coach  John  McGovern  has  de¬ 
veloped  crack  teams  before,  and  can  do  so  again  if 
enough  boys  with  a  little  ambition  will  cooperate. 
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Top  Row  (left  to  right)  :  Kay  Kilbride,  Edna  White,  Pauline  Ferullo,  Manager  Joan  Cooke,  Kay  O’Donnell, 
Betty  McElheney,  Patricia  Mohan.  Middle  Row:  Anna  Mae  Franson.  Lillian  Capozzola,  Lorraine  Peary, 
Mary  Mulrenan.  Mary  Mclsaac.  Front  Row:  Captain  Phyllis.  Co-Captain  Mary  Rogers. 


GIRLS’  BASKETBALL 

The  girls’  basketball  squad,  although  smaller  than 
other  years  because  of  the  number  of  girls  who  were 
working,  was  a  much  better  trained  and  snappier  ag¬ 
gregation  than  in  former  years. 

However,  they  had  a  bit  of  hard  luck  as  far  as  their 
schedule  was  concerned  as  three  games  had  to  be  post¬ 
poned  because  of  inclement  weather. 

The  first  game  with  Howe  High  was  a  hard  fought 
one — a  sort  of  "nip  and  tuck"  affair,  until  the  last 
quarter  when  the  Woburn  team  weakened  and  were 
finally  forced  to  accept  the  bitter  taste  of  defeat. 

The  second  teams  ended  in  an  easy  victory  for  both 
Woburn  teams.  Both  Reading  teams  were  completely 
outclassed  by  the  Woburn  group. 

The  game  on  Friday,  March  2,  is  with  an  alumnae 


team  composed  principally  of  players  from  the  "Y.” 
This  game  provides  an  annual  get-together  with  the 
former  classmates  and  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
games  of  the  season. 

Two  other  games  are  yet  to  be  played — one  with  Med¬ 
ford  and  the  other  with  Winchester — both  of  which  the 
Woburn  group  hope  to  place  on  the  winning  side. 
Games  with  Malden  and  Wilmington  had  to  be  can¬ 
celled  because  of  weather  conditions. 

The  squad  consists  of  Phyllis  Fagner,  Captain,  Edna 
White,  Lorraine  Peary,  Anna  May  Franson,  Elaine  Teb- 
betts,  Lillian  Capozzola,  Mary  T.  Rogers,  Kay  O'Donnell, 
Kay  Kilbride,  Mary  Mclsaac,  Mary  Mulrenan,  Elizabeth 
McElheney,  Patricia  Mohan,  Laura  Ryder,  Pauline  Ferul¬ 
lo,  and  Joan  Cooke,  Manager. 


Joan  Cooke. 


ALUMNI  SERVING  IN  THE  ARMED 
FORCES 

1942 

Lt.  John  Martini  recently  spent  his  leave  at  home  after 
completing  fifty  bombing  missions  over  Germany. 

1943 

Cpl.  Anthony  DeLuca  is  with  the  3rd  Photo  Pro¬ 
curement  Detachment  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

1944 

Navy 

Kenneth  Brock,  Thomas  Burke,  Charles  Burns,  Robert 
Donaghey,  John  Dwyer,  Kenneth  Erlandson,  Thomas 
Finnegan,  Alfred  Fowle,  Frederick  Gray,  Robert  Ham¬ 
mond,  Thomas  Harkins,  Charles  Jannino,  George  Jus¬ 
tice,  George  Maheras,  Arthur  Mohan,  William  Mulhern, 
Thomas  Mullen,  Angelo  Kiklas,  Robert  O’Connel,  Har¬ 
old  Nelson,  Andrew  Porter,  Robert  Salvati,  Walter  Seal- 
ley,  Lewis  Starbile,  James  Tancredi,  Robert  Thorne,  Fred¬ 
erick  O'Brien,  Lawrence  O'Donnel. 

Army 

John  Abreau,  James  Cause,  James  Fitchett,  Arthur 
Gorten,  John  Kerrigan,  James  Lynch,  John  McEachern, 
Nicholas  Perros,  Severio  Restivo,  Thomas  Rowe,  John 
Scalley,  Stuart  Shapiro,  Robert  St.  Paul,  Frank  Stokes, 
John  Trudeau,  John  Tancredi,  Christie  Varoustsos,  Frank 
Edmonds. 

Army  Air  Corps 

Martin  Dietal,  James  Lynch. 

Naval  Air  Corps 

Victor  Kreachoulis,  Joseph  Miliani. 

Annapolis  Naval  Academy 

John  Lawler. 

Coast  Cuard 

Lewis  Oxford,  Henry  Robinson. 

Marine  Corps 

David  Keniston. 


The  following  alumni  are  enrolled  in  colleges: 

Jessie  Bemis . Michigan  University 

Marianne  Foster . Boston  University 

Marian  Froberg  .  .  .  Boston  School  of  Physical  Education 

Constance  Green . Jackson  College 

Bernice  Haggerty . Bryant  and  Stratton  School 

Nancy  Hewett . Fisher  Business  School 

Mary  Lichoulas . Fisher  Secretarial  School 

Winifred  Oxford . Fenway  School 

Caroline  Shearman . Simmons  College 

Rosemary  Billauer  .  Radcliffe  College 

Evelyn  Hultgreen  ....  University  of  New  Hampshire 

Alexandria  Jemas . Boston  Art  School 

Audrey  Kean . Emmanuel  College 

Bella  Leanos . Fay  Secretarial  School 

Mary  Marshall  .  St.  Mary’s  College  in  N.  H. 

Rose  Nett . Boston  University 

Jeanne  Sheeran . Regis  College 

Sandra  Sherburne . Katharine  Gibbs  Secretarial 

Eileen  Spencer . Simmons  College 

Jeanne  Tarky . Leslie  College 

David  Tilton  .  : . Wilbraham  Academy 

Dorothy  Weafer . Boston  School  of  Art 

Elizabeth  West . University  of  New  Hampshire 

Barbara  Weymouth . Burdett  College 

Anna  Ryan  ....  Webster  and  Jones  Architectural  School 


These  alumni  are  employed  in  the  following  business 
firms: 

Norma  Andreason  .  Secretary  at  the  Atlantic  Gelatin  Co. 


Bernadine  App . Walter  Aldrige  Insurance  Co. 

Jacqueline  Barry . H.  A.  Johnson  Co.  in  Boston 

Ruth  Borgeson  ....  Employer’s  Liability  Insurance  Co. 

Ruth  Brown . Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 

Phyllis  Butler . J.  H.  Winn  Co.  in  Winchester 

Jeannette  Cagnina . John  Hancock  Insurance  Co. 

Mary  Cassidy . Secretary  at  the  Arthur  Fowle  Co. 

Pauline  Castiglione . John  Hancock  Insurance  Co. 

Beatrice  Castine .  Salesgirl  at  Woolworth’s 

Betty  Colitas . John  Hancock  Insurance  Co. 

Frank  Dixon . Jaquith’s  Grain  Co. 


Natalie  Doubleday  .  .  United  States  Trust  Co.  in  Boston 
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Barbara  Fowley . N.  E.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Ada  Garrity . Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 

Peter  Giannotti . Winchester  Brick  Co. 

Theresa  Gill . Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 

Dorothy  Gonsalves . Merrimac  Chemical  Works 

Nettie  Gonsalves . W.  T.  Grant  s 

Irene  Horten . Gorin's  Department  Store 

Margaret  Kane  ....  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Sylvia  Larson . Webster  Atlas  National  Bank 

Elviera  Champa . J.  H.  Winn  Co. 

Dorothy  Chaulk . J.  H.  Winn  Co. 

Phyllis  Johnson . J.  H.  Winn  Co. 

Josephine  English . Browning  Laboratories 

Mary  Lentini . C.  Van  Noorden  Co.  in  Roxbury 

Marjorie  Lundquist . Tanner  s  National  Bank 

Patricia  McLean . Fisher  Sewing  Machine  Store 

Virginia  Marchese . Stop  and  Shop  in  Arlington 

Susan  Marconi . John  Hancock  Insurance  Co. 

Pauline  McClure  .  .  .  Mass.  Dental  Laboratory  in  Boston 

Paul  McGourtey . Mass.  Gear  and  Tool  Co. 

Lillian  McLaughlin . Salesgirl  at  Woolworth’s 

Mary  McLaughlin . Barney  Callahan  s 

Claire  Menchin . Rangnar  Fridolin  Ins.  Agency 

Henry  Mooney . Woburn  Times  Office 

Barbara  Muse . Browning  Laboratories 

Cynthia  Nicholson . National  Bank  of  Boston 

Patricia  Noyes . Mass.  Dental  Laboratory 

Dorothy  O'Brien . Dun  and  Bradstreet 

Elizabeth  Odom . First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Bernadette  Pereira . John  Hancock  Insurance  Co. 

Frank  Procopio  .  Glick’s  Chicken  Farm 


Marjorie  Seminatore  .  .  .  Blue  Cross  Nursing  Association 

Elinor  Shannon . Gorin’s  Department  Store 

Richard  Shannon . Pike’s  Service  Station 

Dorothy  Shea . John  Hancock  Insurance  Co. 

Helen  Smith . Brown  and  Dureil 

Jessie  Stokes  .  Woburn  Telephone  Exchange 

William  Sullivan . Woburn  Times  Office 

Mary  Trearchis . Her  father’s  store 

Rose  Vistola . Union  Baystate  Insurance  Co. 

Gertrude  Walsh . Woburn  Telephone  Exchange 

Jennie  Georgelakos . Consolidated  Chemical  Co. 

Virginia  Gonsalves . Travel  Insurance  Co. 

Margaret  Tenney . Woburn  Cooperative  Bank 

Irene  Young . Employer’s  Liability  Insurance  Co. 


ALUMNI  DEFENSE  WORKERS 


Alexander  Brown  .  .  . 
Caroline  Burnarosa  .  . 

Shirley  Canada . 

Eva  Cogan  . 

Eleanor  DiMambro  .  . 

Anna  DiNardo . 

Josephine  Flowers  .  .  . 
Josephine  Gentile  .  .  . 
Margaret  Napoli  .  .  .  . 
Michael  Shaughnessey 

John  Clancy  . 

Berthel  Franson  .... 

Joseph  Schenk . 

Virginia  Lucos . 

Mary  Murphy . 

Joseph  Perrotti . 

Violet  Miller  . 

Chester  Sanborn  .  .  .  . 
Charles  Doherty  .  .  . 


. Raytheon  Mfg.  Co. 

.  Raytheon  Mfg.  Co. 

.  Raytheon  Mfg.  Co. 

.  Raytheon  Mfg.  Co. 

.  Raytheon  Mfg.  Co. 

.  Raytheon  Mfg.  Co. 

.  Raytheon  Mfg.  Co. 

.  Raytheon  Mfg.  Co. 

.  Raytheon  Mfg.  Co. 

.  Raytheon  Mfg.  Co. 

.  General  Electric  Co. 

.  General  Electric  Co. 

.  Boston  Navy  Yard 

.  Buel  Machine  Co. 

.  .  .  Sylvania  Products,  Inc. 
International  Copperage  Co. 
Defense  plant  in  California 

.  John  J.  Riley  Co. 

,  .  .  Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 


CADET  AND  STUDENT  NURSES 

Majorie  Atkinson,  Ellen  Clewley,  Gladys  Cullivan, 
Anna  DeLuca,  Jean  Garvey,  Jean  Holloran,  Mary  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  Dorothy  McGann,  Margaret  McLean,  Eleanor 
O’Doherty,  Margaret  Pigott,  Norma  Porter,  Natalie  Tay¬ 
lor. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Claire  Eaton  is  married  to  a  Yale  student  and  residing 
in  Connecticut. 

Dorothy  Humphrey  is  married  and  lives  in  Woburn. 
Ann  Lindmark  is  secretary  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Woburn  schools. 

Shirley  Lindstrom  is  secretary  at  the  Woburn  City 
Hall. 

Edith  Sabatella  is  residing  in  Connecticut. 

Alice  Highgas  is  employed  as  a  court  stenographer. 
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CLASS 

NOTES 


IC1 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF— 

K.  Kilbride  knew  how  to  spell? 

Jeanne  and  Pauline  understood  chemistry? 

M.  Upton  had  her  homework  done? 

E.  Tebbetts,  Paul  Strauch,  and  Harold  Shedd  didn't  know 
the  answers? 

Pat  and  Kay  weren’t  always  together? 

J.  Gonsalves  didn’t  wear  red? 

D.  Collins  gave  us  at  least  one  laugh  a  day? 

M.  Gonsalves  didn’t  have  a  smile  for  everyone? 


WE  ALL  WOULD  LIKE— 

Clothes  like  Phyllis  Fagner. 

Figure  like  Brenda  Butler. 

Looks  like  Helen  Barnes. 

Personality  like  Jeanne  Salvati. 

Brains  like  Elaine  Tebbetts. 


SONGS  WE  ARE  FAMILIAR  WITH— 

"I  Dream  of  You” — All  A’s. 

"Don’t  Fence  Me  In” — l:30’s. 

"Wishing  Will  Make  It  So” — An  invitation  to  the  Sen¬ 
ior  Reception. 

"An  Hour  Never  Passes,  But  I  Think  Of  You” — Pink 
cards. 


IG1 

We  are  the  class  of  IG1 

And  our  motto  is  to  have  our  fun. 

We  have  a  Helen  whom  you  all  know 
Goes  with  a  fellow  whose  name  is  Joe. 

Then  comes  Jeanne,  Kay,  and  Pauline, 

Who  are  very  witty  and  all  a  scream. 

Ann  is  the  shy,  bashful  type 
But  after  all,  that’s  what  some  like. 

In  our  section  we  have  four  boys 
Which  makes  us  girls  keep  our  feminine  poise. 
Kay  and  Pat  are  the  travelling  two 
Whose  school  days  are  but  few. 

Elaine,  the  little  working  girl, 

Keeps  Jimmy’s  heart  constantly  in  a  twirl. 
There  are  Margaret,  Violet,  Julia,  and  June, 


Who  always  have  the  class  in  a  swoon. 

We  have  Driz  Collins,  the  famous  jitterbug, 
Who  always  insists  upon  cutting  the  rug. 
Brenda,  the  little  brown-eyed  gal, 

Has  everyone  in  the  class  as  her  pal. 

There  are  two  more  in  our  class, 

Phyllis  and  David,  who  make  a  perfect  match. 

I  could  go  on  and  say  some  more 

But  now  most  of  our  paper  goes  to  war. 


CLASS  PROPHECY,  IG1 

Margaret  Gonsalves — A  Colgate  smile  advertiser. 

Kay  Kilbride — Secretary  of  State  Treasury,  specializing 
in  loans. 

Helen  Barnes — Happily  married  housewife.  (Poor 
Ding! ) 

Phyllis  Fagner — A  nurse.  Her  motto,  "Kill  them  or 
cure  them.”  The  rest  of  her  life  we  see  her  hap¬ 
pily  married  to  David. 

Brenda  Butler — A  Power’s  Model. 

David  Lentz — A  technician  in  "How  to  get  on  the  good 
side  of  the  customer.” 

Paul  Strauck — Caretaker  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  food  counter. 

Harold  Shedd  and  June  Harmon — Radio  sponsors  on 
"It  Pays  To  Be  Ignorant.” 

Margaret  Upton — Editor  on  "How  To  Get  A  Man  and 
Keep  Him.” 

Jeane  Salvati — Married  to  a  sailor,  named  Arthur,  in¬ 
cidentally. 

Ann  MacDonald — Has  offered  her  services  to  be  nurse¬ 
maid  to  their  twins. 

Pauline  Ferullo- — A  Pistol  Packin’  Mama. 

Kay  Pigott  and  Pat  Mawn — The  inseparable  chorus  girls. 

Elaine  Tebbetts — Looking  over  bungalow  homes  in  Bel¬ 
mont.  ■ 


FUNNY  PAPER 

Phyllis  DeLuca — Phyllis  the  Girl  Artist. 
Brenda  Butler — Brenda  Star. 

Mary  Anathopolas — Jane  Arden. 

Mary  Nett — Winnie  Winkle. 

Margaret  Spinazola- — Little  Iodine. 


CLASS  NOTES  IC1 

What  was  your  argument  with  your  sailor  about, 
Betty  ? 

What  girl  in  IC1  makes  her  engagements  for  Satur¬ 
day  night  through  classroom  doors? 

Who  is  the  rose  between  two  thorns  in  IS- — Room 
18?  Could  it  be  B.  M.? 

Do  the  girls  of  IC  really  knit  at  their  knitting  club 
Tuesday  afternoons? 

Aren’t  you  thrilled,  Scotty  and  Gene,  having  chemis¬ 
try  with  all  those  girls? 

Who  is  the  one  and  only  whom  Jean  Rierdon  talks 
about  so  much?  Why  don’t  you  tell  us,  Jean? 
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I  wonder  if  our  former  classmate,  Jackie  Riley,  ever 
writes  to  any  of  his  many  admirers? 

Girls,  do  you  have  your  wings  yet?  If  not,  why  not? 
Just  wait  until  the  next  Burlington  Boy  Scout  becomes  a 
bombardier. 

IC  is  getting  up  a  petition  to  adopt  the  boys  of  IS, 
signed  by  the  members  of  the  Lonely  Hearts  Club.  Boy, 
we  do  miss  you  fellows.  We’d  like  you  with  us  even 
though  your  number  is  depleted.  Oh,  well,  c’est  la 
guerre! 


IC1 

Voice:  Hedda  Hodder’s  Hollywood — Heppa  Hodder’s 
Hollywood — 

Announcer:  Yes,  it’s  Heppa  Hodder’s  Hollywood, 
brought  to  you  by  the  makers  of  Sunkist  Kisties, 
those  crunchy  flakes  of  golden,  sun-baked  corn. 
And  now,  here  is  Miss  Hodder. 

H.  H.:  Thank  you,  and  good  evening,  folks.  Tonight 
I  have  some  news  for  you  about  the  brightest  stars 
in  Hollywood.  I  have  just  learned  that  Jeanette 
Beattie,  the  great  dramatic  actress,  has  been  lent 
by  Mammoth  studios  to  W.  H.  S.  to  play  a  com¬ 
edy  role  opposite  Charles  Stinchfield — they  say 
Miss  Beattie  requested  the  change. 

The  newcomer,  Dorothy  Nurnberger,  is  gaining 
popularity  with  such  roles  as  "Jeannie”  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  same  name — more  luck,  Dotty.  She 
and  Marine  D.  G.  have  planned  a  spring  wedding 
in  1950. 

Rumors  have  reached  me  from  the  Locumbia 
studios  that  their  prima  donna,  Jean  Rierdan,  has 
been  offered  a  part  in  the  production  "Tish” — Miss 
Rierdan  has  been  seen  in  such  plays  as  "Cheers  for 
Miss  Fishup,”  and  "Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon.  ’ 

A  comparative  newcomer  to  the  screen  is  Ellen 
Wagner.  When  asked  her  secret  ambition,  Miss 
Wagner  replied,  "To  play  opposite  Van  Johnson.” 
A  worthy  ambition,  Ellen. 

GMG  has  announced  that  it  will  produce  "A 
Song  to  Forget”;  the  production  will  star  Margaret 
McDermott,  the  well  known  boogie-woogie  artist, 
in  her  first  movie  role. 

Sylvia  Smith,  the  famous  radio  chantreuse  will 
soon  be  seen  in  "Lost  on  Broadway.”  Although 
Mme.  Smith  has  traveled  on  concert  tours  all  over 
the  country,  this  is  her  first  visit  to  the  movie  city. 

Barbara  Brown,  on  whom  Betty  Grable  has  noth¬ 
ing,  has  just  announced  her  intention  to  make  an 
overseas  tour  in  the  Pacific — it  is  said  that  Miss 
Brown  has  a  personal  interest  in  that  particular 
theatre. 

Item  for  the  gossip-mongers:  what  charming 
blonde  is  being  frequently  seen  with  what  be¬ 
spectacled  young  man? 


Seen  at  the  fabulous  gym  room  at  the  Canteen: 
M.  E.  Wagner  with  J.  Wray;  J.  Coles  with  H.  Mc¬ 
Kee. 

And  now  my  time  is  just  about  up,  folks,  so  this 
is  Heppa  Hodder  saying,  "If  you  want  a  peppy  pup, 
you’d  better  hurry  up,  buy  Sunkist  Kisties  for  him.” 
Goodnight. 


Betty  Fowle:  You’d  Be  So  Nice  to  Come  Home  to. 
Marge  Nason:  I  Dream  of  You. 

Mary  Ellen  Wagner:  My  Dreams  Are  Getting  Better 
All  the  Time. 

Marguerite  McDermott:  Straighten  Up  and  Fly  Right. 
Janet  Beattie:  I’ll  Be  Seeing  You. 

Jean  Rierdan — Honey. 

Barbara  Brown:  Miss  You. 

Jean  Coles:  Take  It  Easy. 

Sylvia  Smith:  Sweet  Georgia  Brown. 

Dorothy  Nurnberger:  Marines’  Hymn. 

Barbara  Kenny:  Day  Dreaming. 

Betty  Emery:  Slender,  Tender,  and  Tall. 

Priscilla  Sherburne:  Stay  as  Sweet  as  You  Are. 


CLASS  PERSONALITIES  IB2 

Smartest — Amely  Baer. 

Prettiest — Madelaine  Rantano. 

Best  Poised — Theresa  Powers. 

Wittiest — Barbara  Thompson. 

Quietest — Alice  O’Brien. 

Cutest — Edna  White. 

Most  Pleasing  Personality — Dotty  Tasso. 
Shortest — Irene  Santogeanis. 

Tallest — Rita  Zanello. 


IB2  WISHES  IT  HAD: 
Hair  like  Alice  O’Brien. 

Brains  like  Amely  Baer. 

Figure  like  Theresa  Powers 
Teeth  like  Madalaine  Rantano 
Smile  like  Paul  Wanionek. 

Complexion  like  Emily  McSweeney. 
Hands  like  Mary  Pawluk. 

Clothes  like  Edna  White. 

Eyes  like  Marilyn  Mohan. 

Eyelashes  like  Mary  Prusalis. 


SCHOOL  DAY 

Awaking  this  morning  I  had  but  one  thought  in  mind, 
To  make  today  different  from  the  usual  grind. 

At  the  first  call  from  mother  I  arose  from  my  bed, 
Chose  my  ensemble — decidedly  red! 

I  walked  down  the  stairs  with  unusual  grace, 

With  no  sign  of  a  tussle  nor  of  a  race, 

Arriving  at  school  with  minutes  to  spare, 

My  act  gave  both  teachers  and  pupils  a  scare. 
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When  in  the  English  class  I  was  called  on  to  recite, 

I  arose  like  a  shot,  and  in  a  voice  clear  as  light, 
Answered  "So  sorry,  teacher,  but  I  didn’t  do  my  home¬ 
work  last  night!” 


FUTURE  OF  161 


Natalie  Abreau . Hairdresser 

Ann  Buonanno . Model 

Muriel  Cassidy . Selling  "Hemo”  (for  muscles) 

Ethel  Duran . Married  to  W.  L. 

Lorraine  Courtney . Radio  star 

Sylvia  Elenchuck . Married  to  Mike 

Nancy  Foley  .  Debutante 

Marguerite  L .  School  teacher 

Jeanne  Davis .  Comedienne 

Betty  M . Nurse 

Shirley  Love . . Broadway  star 

Marilyn  Luke . Secretary  to  famous  doctor 

Mary  McDonough . Radio  comedienne 

Claire  Foster . Married  to  Norman 


CLASS  NOTES  IS 

We  have  a  Paine,  but  no  doctor. 

We  have  a  Winchell,  but  no  Walter. 

We  have  a  Henchey,  but  no  judge. 

We  have  a  Stinchfield,  but  no  Marshfield. 
We  have  a  Nordberg,  but  no  Iceberg. 

We  have  a  Wellband,  but  no  rubber  band. 
We  have  a  Darling,  but  need  nothing  else. 
We  have  a  Highgas,  but  no  plain  gas. 

We  had  a  Pinkham,  but  no  Scotch  ham. 


So  far  two  from  our  section  have  entered  the  service. 
More  will  leave  before  the  year  is  out. 

We  have  six  in  the  cast  of  the  Senior  Play — four  of 
them  five  boys. 

We  have  the  class  president,  who  is  also  the  masculine 
lead  in  the  play. 

We  have  fourteen  boys  and  four  girls.  A  man  short¬ 
age,  oh!  no! 

Our  division  was  represented  on  the  football  and 
basketball  teams,  and  also  in  the  Senior  Spelling  Bee 
Contest  we  had  three  homeroom  winners. 


CLASS  OF  IB 

As  we  look  into  the  future  years,  we  find  many  sur¬ 
prising  careers  among  the  members  of  our  unsuspecting 
class: 

Mary  McDonough  is  the  loving  wife  to  that  certain 
dashing  man  about  town,  who  has  recently  become  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  city’s  most  flourishing  business. 

Ethel  Duran  has  just  been  made  top  star  in  the  new 
motion  picture,  "Vanished  in  the  Breeze.”  Her  pro¬ 
ducers  say  that  the  reason  she  has  become  such  a  smash¬ 
ing  success  is  that  she  has  the  sweet  tender  face  of  a 
woman  in  love. 


Claire  Foster  has  recently  moved  to  the  Hawaiian  Is¬ 
lands  where  she  has  been  proclaimed  the  "Grass  Skirt 
Girl  of  1950.”  Miss  Foster  has  over  three  hundred 
grass  skirts  in  all  sizes,  shapes  and  colors. 

Shirley  Love  has  just  written  that  best  seller,  her 
autobiography  called  "The  Great  Loves  of  Shirley  Love.” 
It  is  rumored  that  her  publishers  are  on  the  verge  of 
nervous  breakdowns  trying  to  satisfy  the  public’s  de¬ 
mand  for  this  scorching  romance. 

Marguerite  Leonardis  is  the  world’s  most  famous  car¬ 
penter.  She  and  her  men  are  now  remodeling  the 
White  House  after  many  frantic  appeals  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Marilyn  Luke,  now  an  eminent  member  of  the  medical 
profession,  has  been  experimenting  for  the  last  five  years 
on  a  miraculous  drug  to  cure  corns.  All  her  experi¬ 
ments  are  performed  on  Jean  Airey  who  must  constantly 
wear  size  four  shoes  to  shrink  these  corns.  We  know 
this  must  be  a  trying  experience  for  Miss  Airey  who 
wears  size  eights. 

Ann  Buonanno  operates  an  elite  fruit  store  on  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  From  all  walks  of  life,  people  ar¬ 
rive  daily  to  sample  her  famous  "Buonano  Bananas.” 

Jeanne  Davis,  now  a  member  of  the  Rodeo,  does  a 
spectacular  bareback  ride  through  poisonous  gas  fumes 
and  comes  out  unharmed  before  gasping  crowds. 

Lorraine  Courtney  has  just  taught  America  the  cor¬ 
rect  method  of  teaching  shorthand.  Her  method  was  at 
first  scorned  and  rejected  but  now  it  is  being  taught  in 
every  school  in  the  nation.  Miss  Courtney  is  now  hailed 
as  the  "First  Lady  of  Shorthand.” 

Natalie  Abreu  is  the  assistant  cook  in  the  mansion  of 
that  multi-millionaire,  J.  J.  Vanderbuilt.  Some  say  she 
is  working  her  way  to  his  heart  through  his  stomach  but 
it  is  noted  that  a  good  supply  of  indigestion  pills  are 
stocked  in  his  closets. 

Betty  McElheney  and  her  assistants  are  now  running 
a  reform  school  for  difficult  boys.  The  only  entrance  re¬ 
quirement  is  that  they  must  be  over  eighteen. 

Regina  Lyons  is  a  crystal  gazer  for  a  large  concern. 
For  $1.00  she  will  read  your  palm.  For  $2.00  she  will 
foresee  your  future,  and  for  $5.00  she  will  tell  you 
where  your  husband  is.  Her  most  frequent  customer  is 
Sylvia  Elenchuck.  The  tearful  Sylvia  is  desperately  try¬ 
ing  to  find  out  why  her  husband  is  ten  minutes  late  for 
work  each  night.  The  spirits  have  not  contacted  Lyons 
yet  but  they  both  suspect  something. 

Lorraine  Foley  is  now  touring  Europe  on  a  tap  danc¬ 
ing  tour.  Three  counts,  four  dukes  and  six  princes  have 
already  proposed  to  her  but  she  has  rejected  them  all. 
When  interviewed,  she  retorted,  "Oh,  they’re  just  marry¬ 
ing  me  for  my  money.” 

Anne  Lentini  has  just  entered  into  partnership  with 
Miss  Katharine  Gibbs.  Anne  was  such  a  brilliant  stu¬ 
dent  there  that  Miss  Gibbs  could  not  bear  to  see  her  go. 
The  school  is  now  called  "Misses  Gibbs  and  Lentini  Sec¬ 
retarial  School.” 
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Nancy  Foley  is  employed  in  the  Lovely  Lady  Beauty 
Salon.  She  lures  the  customers  in  by  displaying  herself 
as  a  living  example  of  what  this  salon  can  do  for  you. 
A  passer-by,  Miss  Camilla  Langone,  was  so  impressed 
that  she  had  herself  completely  remodeled.  The  results, 
however,  were  not  so  satisfying  because  every  time  she 
steps  outside  she  is  mistaken  for  Lana  Turner  and  is  be- 
seiged  by  autograph  hounds. 

J.  Fresenga  has  recently  crashed  radio.  It  is  rumored 
that  husbands  all  over  America  are  more  satisfied  with 
their  wives’  cooking  since  Miss  Fresenga’s  "Recipe  Hour’’ 
began. 

The  Harvard  football  team  boasts  that  it  was  a  lucky 
day  when  Betty  Martini  entered  their  college.  She  is 
the  only  co-ed  in  the  whole  institution  but  owing  to  her 
great  cheer  leading  ability,  Harvard  has  been  undefeated 
for  three  years.  (Many  of  the  Yale  team  have  been 
constantly  bribing  Miss  Martini  but  she  remains  faithful 
to  her  Alma  Mater.) 


IB  1 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF: 

N.  Foley  didn’t  cut  her  hair? 

E.  Duran  didn’t  fool? 

S.  Elenchuck  didn’t  have  Mike? 

M.  Leanardis  didn’t  talk  in  her  home  room? 

L.  Foley  didn’t  dance? 

L.  Courtney  didn’t  argue? 

M.  Cassidy  didn’t  laugh? 

C.  Langone  didn’t  keep  quiet? 

J.  Davis  didn’t  have  excuses? 

A.  Lentini  didn’t  give  out  her  homework? 

L.  Cappozala  didn’t  keep  M.  Cassidy  company? 

J.  Airey  didn’t  eat  "piya  pie”? 

J.  Fresenga  didn’t  get  to  school  on  time? 

B.  Martini  didn’t  day  dream? 

S.  Love  didn’t  have  Bob? 

M.  Luke  didn’t  help  the  class? 

B.  McElheney  didn’t  "just  make”  the  opening  of  school? 

C.  Foster  didn’t  comb  her  hair? 


R.  Lyons  didn’t  have  her  bracelets? 

M.  McDonough  didn’t  make  people  laugh? 
M.  Abreau  didn’t  speak  to  Ann  B.? 

A.  Buanano  didn’t  speak  softly? 


IB1 

We  are  the  class  of  IB1 
We’re  all  girls,  and  full  of  fun. 

First  there’s  a  girl  called  Nancy, 

It’s  hard  to  find  what  suits  her  fancy. 

Then  there’s  Shirley  who’s  so  sweet, 

A  better  girl  you’ll  never  meet. 

And  then  there’s  Marilyn  Luke  who  is  so  smart, 
Has  personality,  too,  and  always  a  head-start. 
Fourth  is  Jeanne  Davis,  so  carefree. 

Fifth  is  Lillian  who  is  so  slick, 

Always  laughing  and  up  to  tricks. 

There’s  Regina  and  Claire,  who  are  such  pals, 
Really  and  truly  they’re  quite  the  gals. 

And  Camella  Langone,  so  quiet  and  clean. 

She  just  doesn’t  know  how  to  be  mean. 

Natalie  and  Annie  are  great  girls, 

Who  like  the  rest  always  fix  their  curls. 

Another  favorite  is  Ethel  Duran, 

Always  ready  to  laugh  whene’er  she  can. 

Also  a  Sylvia,  Marguerite,  and  two  Lorraines, 

To  describe  them  all  would  require  many  pains. 
We  have  many  more,  but  one  must  close, 
Anyway,  we’re  quite  the  class,  as  you  suppose! 


PERSONALITIES  IB1 
Hair  like  Nancy  Foley, 

Lips  like  A.  Lentini, 

Eyes  like  Sylvia  Elenchuck 
Clothes  like  E.  Duran, 
Ambition  like  Marilyn  Luke. 


IB1  QUESTION  BOX?  ?  ? 

M.  C.— When  are  you  going  to  report  to  your  classes 

with  YOUR  pencil?  ?  ?  ? 

E.  D. — How  about  speaking  a  little  louder  in  Room  14? 
You  seem  to  do  okay  in  the  cafeteria! 

N.  A. — You  don’t  go  much  for  the  schoolboys  anymore. 

Is  it  that  you’re  being  true  to  that  certain  soldier? 

M.  M.— When’s  the  big  day  with  Jackie,  Mary?  Don’t 
forget  to  pass  those  invitations  our  way! 

R.  L. — When  are  you  going  to  stop  giggling  every  time 
you  speak  before  the  class?  Can  it  be  that  you’re 
bashful? 

M.  L.- — Why  can’t  we  all  be  as  brilliant  as  you? 
POSTSCRIPT 

Who  was  the  cute  Ensign  we  saw  M.  Luke  with  down 
to  Winchester  one  Saturday  night?  Nice  going,  Mari¬ 
lyn!  !  ! 
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"I  Dream  of  You’’ — All  A’s. 

"I  Walk  Alone” — I  received  a  D. 

’’Somewhere  Over  the  Rainbow” — There  might  be  an  A 
waiting  for  me. 

"Over  There’’- — The  answers  on  your  neighbor’s  paper. 
"Always”- — I  get  caught  whispering. 

"The  Trolley  Song” — Riding  to  school  every  morning. 
"Don’t  Fence  Me  In” — Trying  to  get  out  of  a  2:20. 

"Oh  What  a  Beautiful  Day” — When  the  no-school  bell 
rings. 

"Don’t  Fence  Me  In” — A  1:30. 

"I’ll  Be  Seeing  You” — At  a  3:10  session. 

"You'll  Never  Know” — When  you  receive  a  pink  card. 
"Swinging  on  a  Star” — If  my  marks  are  up  to  par. 

"I’ll  Walk  Alone” — To  the  principal’s  office. 

"A  Lovely  Way  to  Spend  an  Evening" — No  home  work. 
"The  Very  Thought  of  You” — My  report  card. 

"Time  Waits  for  No  One” — After  8:10. 

"The  End  of  a  Perfect  Day” — No  T.  30’s. 


CLASS  NOTES  IB3 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF: 

Robert  Leslie  didn’t  know  all  the  answers? 

John  Gaffney  didn’t  always  fall  asleep  during  class? 
Robert  McGowan  wasn't  so  shy? 

Olive  Fossy  didn’t  have  her  little  dictionary? 


IF?  ?  ?  ? 

What  would  happen  if  M.  Reiss  didn’t  get  all  A’s? 

If  M.  Atlas  stopped  talking  about  a  certain  sailor? 

If  Helen  Valente  wasn’t  so  shy? 

If  D.  Murphy  didn't  have  a  boy  to  talk  to  or  about? 

If  Phyllis  H.  wasn’t  so  funny? 

If  M.  Gately  smiled? 

If  P.  Pardionso  didn’t  turn  red  when  someone  speaks  to 
him? 

If  R.  Hammond  didn't  always  look  scared? 

If  V.  Tafflo  stopped  working  at  the  Raytheon? 

If  M.  Colucci  wasn’t  so  nice? 

If  H.  Matson  was  in  school  a  whole  week? 


WHAT  EVERY  GIRL  WOULD  LIKE 
Hair — D.  Murphy 
Eyes — M.  Athanasopoulos 
Clothes — I.  Jurewicz 
Personality — M.  Reiss 
Figure — ?  ?  ?  ?  ? 


IC2 

HONOR  ROLL 


"Jerome”  B.  O'Connor . Navy 

George  "Spike”  MacLeod . Navy 

Malcom  "Mai”  White . Army 

Fred  Hildburg . Navy 


Mario  Tedesco . A.  A.  F. 
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Joe  Downer  .  .  . 
Joe  Barry  .... 
James  Rooney  . 
Bob  Nickelson  . 
Peter  Drivas  .  . 
Roger  Pacquin 
John  McGondel 


I  wonder  why  K.  Murphy  whistles  that  tune,  "I’m 
Glad  There  Is  You.” 

Why  does  Bennie  want  to  learn  the  words  to  that 
song,  "A  Good  Man  Is  Hard  to  Find”? 

Why  does  Peter  Drivas  always  say  when  he  wants  to 
change  a  dollar,  "Cashie  me  this  dollar,  please”? 

When  Joe  Geannaris  hears  that  song,  "Who,”  why 
does  his  mind  wander  to  V.  R.  and  J.  G.? 

Freddie  Gilgun  is  very  quiet  these  days;  is  it  that 
"The  love  he  longs  for”  hasn't  come  back  to  him  yet? 

There  is  a  song  called  "Arthur  Murray  Taught  Me 
Dancing  in  a  Hurry.”  But  George  Adams  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  name  for  it — "Shirley  Taught  Me  Dancing  in  a 
Hurry.” 


SONG  TITLE  PERSONIFIED 
1 11  Walk  Alone” — Nancy  Foley 
Always” — Ethel  Duran 
G.  I.  Jive” — Buddy  Laundre 
There  Goes  That  Song  Again” — Renie  Jurewicz 
Besame  Mucho” — Patti  Mawn 

How  Many  Hearts  Have  You  Broken?” — Mildred  Gate¬ 
ly 

Trolley  Song” — Lorraine  Courtney 

Put  Your  Arms  Around  Me  Honey” — Taffy  Taffalo 

Cuddle  Up  a  Little  Closer” — Dottie  Murphy 

Making  Believe” — Sis  Foley 

No  Letter  Today” — Winnie  O  Hearne 

Apple  Blossom  Time” — Marina  Negri 

I  Love  You” — Brenda  Butler 

Don’t  Sweetheart  Me”- — Bill  Ingraham 

Never  a  Day  Goes  By" — Robert  McGowan 

Hot  Time  in  the  Town  of  Berlin” — Tony  Gentile 

Lovely  Lady” — Sylvia  Elenchuck 


SENIOR  CLASS  NOTES  AND  JOKES 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF: 

Viola  knew  her  chemistry? 

Phyllis  knew  her  stenography? 

Dottie  came  in  without  make  up? 

Pasquale  didn’t  know  his  English? 

Mildred  forgot  her  comb? 

Irene  did  her  physics? 


Never  a  Day  Goes  By” — l:30’s 
"There  Goes  That  Song  Again” — Homework 
"I’m  Making  Believe” — I  graduate 


. Navy 

Coast  Guard 

. Army 

. Navy 

. Navy 

Coast  Guard 
. Navy 
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"Always" — Chemistry 

"G.  I.  Joe” — School  inductions 

"I  Love  You” — "A" 

"I  Walk  Alone” — Senior  Reception 


CLASS  PROPHECY  I  PA 


Henry  Shaughnessey 
Tony  Christafero  .  . 
Gordon  Thorburn  . 

Russel  Fuller . 

Joe  Connolly . 

John  Torrice . 

Kenneth  Towse  .  .  . 

Gene  Crovo  . 

Warren  Looney  .  .  . 

Robert  Lynch . 

Robert  Farrow  .  .  .  . 

Bob  Hawley . 

Tom  O'Rourke  .  .  . 

Walter  Lang . 

Pettie  Sisters . 


. English  teacher 

President  of  United  States 
....  Football  team  owner 

. Draftsman 

. Radio  operator 

.  .  .  .  Gas  station  attendant 
Hardware  store  proprietor 

. Cow  puncher 

. Newsboy 

. Comedian 

. Merchant 

. Engineer 

. Artist 

. Model 

. Dress  designers 


MCI 

William  Gordon — announcer  for  station  WBZ. 

Ruth  Keller — Blues  singer. 

Beatrice  McClay — decided  Woburn  was  good  enough  for 
her  and  brought  some  of  her  English  friends  with 
her. 

Lorraine  Peary — has  won  the  title  of  "Miss  Massachu¬ 
setts”  for  the  fourth  time. 

Louise  Butts — has  gone  to  Vermont  to  live. 

John  Clancy — is  still  trying  to  translate  French.  Oh! 
yes,  he’s  teaching  that  subject  now. 

Priscilla  Hill — is  now  practicing  nursing  after  struggling 
through  a  three-year  course. 

Kay  O'Donnell — has  found  a  new  cure  for  absenteeism. 
Oh!  Kay! 

Barbara  Wagner — the  brilliant  mathematician  has  just 
opened  a  private  canteen;  we  wonder  why. 

Mary  Rogers — from  trying  to  organize  a  basketball  team 
fell  flat  on  her  back,  therefore  can’t  play  for  a  while. 

Nathalie  Kean- — is  still  trying  to  find  out  what  geometry 
is. 

Donald  Kilbride — has  just  received  his  muscles  but  can’t 
put  them  on. 

Joan  Cooke — has  set  up  her  exclusive  interior  decoration 
shop. 

Dottie  Coles — is  doing  experimental  work  in  China. 
What  kind? 

Joseph  Edrygiewicz — is  modeling  Panama  suits  for  an 
exclusive  Miami  shoppe. 

Donald  Fowle— hasn’t  yet  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what 
career  he  will  choose. 

Gene  Rollins — now  graduated  from  college,  is  working 
in  Filene’s. 


Joan  McLaughlin — is  now'  teaching  at  the  state  reforma¬ 
tory  for  girls. 

Marian  and  Helen  Costello — are  a  sister  team,  both 
married. 

Anne  Marshall — is  still  trying  to  get  her  man.  Who  is 
he?  As  if  we  didn’t  know. 

Paul  (Doc)  Sweeney — is  practicing  medicine  on  his 
poor  innocent  dog. 

Timothy  Thornton — is  running  his  own  barber  shop — 
wiffies  are  his  specialty. 

Leo  McGonigle — is  an  algebra  teacher. 

Donald  Fowle — has  been  acclaimed  one  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  famous  poets  on  free  verse  (strictly  free). 


WE  WONDER  WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF: 

Donald  Kilbride  knew  his  Latin? 

Gene  Rollins  didn’t  study? 

William  Gordon  didn’t  know  all  the  answers? 

Paul  Sweeney  passed  in  algebra? 

Joseph  Edrygiewicz  didn’t  squeak? 

Helen  Costello  taught  Fred  Pratt  how  to  ski? 


THE  PERFECT  GIRL 
Figure  like  Gene  Rollins 
Face  like  Lorraine  Peary 
Hair  like  Beatrice  McClay 

Brain  like  Joan  McLaughlin  and  Barbara  Wagner 


IIC1  HAS  AND  HASN'T  A 
Butts  but  cigarettes 
Peary  but  no  admiral 
Marshall  but  no  general 
Barbara  but  no  Hutton 
Leo  but  no  lion 
Beatrice  but  no  Lily 
Fred  but  no  McMurray 
Joan  but  no  Crawford 
Paul  but  no  Lukas 
Marian  but  no  Hutton 
Mary  but  no  Pickford 
Anne  but  no  Savage 
Gene  but  no  Autry 
Cook  but  no  chef 
Roger  but  no  Buck 


QUIPS  FROM  IIC 

Paul  S.:  "What  is  the  biggest  race  in  the  world?” 
Henry  A.:  "The  human  race.” 


TO  THE  PUBLISHERS  OF  "WHO’S  WHO”— 
1955  EDITION: 

Gentlemen: 

I  wish  to  submit  to  you  an  extraordinary  account  of 
famous  personages  in  1955.  These  men  and  women 
are  all  from  a  certain  Massachusetts  village  called  Wo- 
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burn,  I  believe,  and  by  strange  coincidence  they  were 

all  graduates  of  Woburn  High  School,  class  of  1946. 

They  are  the  following: 

Imogene  Rollins  (ki) — genius  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  who  gives  voice  lessons  through  the  clarinet. 

Doctor  Paul  Sweeney — inventor  of  gum  which  does  not 
stick  to  false  teeth  plates. 

Barbara  Wagner — author  of  the  best  seller,  "Wagner 
and  Webster  dictionary.” 

Donald  "Killer"  Kilbride — outstanding  business  man  of 
the  year. 

Anne  Marshall — sweetheart  of  the  Civil  War  veterans. 

John  Clancy — amazing  linguist  who  is  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  French  interpreter. 

William  Gordon — mathematical  genius  who  can  prove 
that  a  straight  line  is  not  the  shortest  path  between 
two  points.  He  has  discovered  that  a  dotted  line 
is  much  shorter. 

Costello  and  Costello — sister-team  of  biologists. 

Donald  Fowle — star  in  the  current  movie,  "The  Life  and 
Muscles  of  Charles  Atlas.” 

O'Donnell  and  Peary — judges  of  the  "typical  American 
Athlete  Award”  could  not  make  a  choice  between 
these  two  so  both  received  a  cup. 

Joe  Edrygiewicz — the  great  success  in  the  current  Broad¬ 
way  hit,  "The  Nose  Laughs.” 

Natalie  Kean — woman  with  largest  income  of  1955. 
She  is  president  of  the  Everkeane  pencil  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Dorothy  Coles — discoverer  of  dry  water.  This  discov¬ 
ery  has  made  the  washing  of  hair  a  timely  task. 

Priscilla  Hill — velvet-voiced  smoothie  who  tours  the  na¬ 
tion  giving  lectures  at  women’s  reformatories. 

Fred  Pratt — author  of  that  great  pamphlet,  "How  to 
Spell.”  Pratt  has  won  numerous  spelling  awards. 

Ruth  Keller — voted  nation’s  number  one  singer  of  the 
"blues.” 

Louise  Butts — wealthy  aristocrat  who  spends  her  leisure 
hours  at  Congress  sessions.  She  is  the  successor  to 
Claire  Boothe  Luce. 

Beatrice  McClay — had  most  elaborate  wedding  of  the 
year.  She  married  an  English  nobleman,  former 
servant  of  his  majesty’s  fleet. 

McGonigle  and  Thornton — once  believed  to  be  dead, 
these  two  explorers  have  recently  arrived  from  No- 
mansland  Island  with  an  abundance  of  gold  which 
they  intend  to  use  for  building  what  will  be  the 
most  costly  house  on  earth. 


lie 

THE  PERFECT  GIRL: 
Figure  like  Priscilla  Hill 
Shape  like  Barbara  Wagner 
Nose  like  Louise  Butts 
Teeth  like  Kay  O  Donnell 
Brain  like  Joan  McLaughlin 


ATTiTud«$  u 


Wits  like  Mary  T.  Rogers 
Skin  like  Anne  Marshall 
Poise  like  Gene  Rollins 


THE  PERFECT  BOY: 

Build  like  Donald  Fowle 
Hair  like  Timmy  Thornton 
Eyes  like  William  Gordon 
Personality  like  J.  Edrygiewicz 
Teeth  like  Leo  McGonigle 
Manners  like  Killer  Kilbride 


IIC 

Mary  Rogers . Gravel  Gertie 

Donald  Fowle . Shaky 

Donald  Kilbride . Latin  teacher 

Paul  Sweeney . Poet 

Joan  Cooke . Harry  James 

Fred  Pratt  .  .  Winner  of  National  Spelling  Bee  Contest 

Smartest  Boy . Timothy  Thornton 

Next  Smartest  Boy . Donald  Kilbride 

Smartest  Girl . Helen  Costello 

Quietest  Girl . Joan  Cooke 

Next  Quietest  Girl . Mary  Rogers 

Most  Polite  Boy . John  Clancy 
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IIC 

Something  to  remember  about  Class  IIC 
The  red-headed  girl,  they  call  her  Bea, 
Has  thoughts  that  wander  from  sea  to  sea; 

While  Kay  O’Donnell  has  reason  to  be 
Interested  in  sports  with  Mary  T.; 

And  Genie  Rollins  amazes  me 
With  all  her  knowledge  of  history; 

Why  Joan  Cooke  likes  Dorothy 
Will  always  remain  a  mystery; 

Marion  and  Helen  in  delightful  glee 
Chum  around  with  Natalie; 

While  Priscilla  Hill  appears  to  be 
The  charming  girl  of  Class  IIC. 

Louise  is  the  girl  that  puzzles  me 
I  don’t  know  what  she  intends  to  be; 

Barbara  and  Joan  are  reputed  to  be 
The  scholarly  girls  who  sit  and  study; 

And  last  but  not  least  Lorraine  Peary 
The  basketball  girl  of  Class  IIC. 


IIC 

AH!  SWEET  MYSTERY  OF  LIFE 
A  One-Act  Play 

Time — 1975 

Place- — The  Park  Avenue  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Gordon.  Mr.  Gordon,  the  noted  debater,  is  can¬ 
didate  for  the  highest  position  any  man  could  hold 
— being  the  head  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Gordon,  the 
former  Gene  Rollins,  voted  the  most  popular  debu¬ 
tante  of  1950,  has  just  lost  a  close  fight  for  Con¬ 
gresswoman  from  New  York.  They  are  greeting 
the  guests  at  a  high  school  alumni  dinner. 

Billy:  Why,  Timmy  Thornton,  it's  good  to  see  you  again! 

Timmy:  Please  address  me  as  Sir  Timothy  Sedgewick 
Wellington  Windsor  Carlyle  Thornton.  Don’t  you 
remember  that  I  married  the  King  of  England’s 
cousin? 

Billy:  Oh,  yes!  I  remember  the  article  written  about 
that  by  "Your  Roaming  Reporter,”  Kay  O’Donnell. 
But  what  has  puzzled  me  is  how  Mary  Rogers  ever 
got  to  be  the  King’s  cousin?  I  know  that  Lor¬ 
raine  Peary,  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  personal  hairdresser, 
was  the  bridesmaid  at  your  wedding,  but  who  was 
the  best  man? 

Timmy:  Oh,  that  was  Joe  Edrygiewicz;  he  was  in  Lon¬ 
don  at  the  time  on  one  of  his  famous  lecture  tours 
on  child  psychology. 

Gene:  Come  on  in  and  enjoy  yourself;  most  of  the  class 
is  in  there  now.  But  don’t  be  surprised  if  you  see 
someone  hanging  from  the  chandelier;  it’s  prob¬ 
ably  either  Paul  Sweeney  or  Donald  Kilbride.  They 
have  been  exploring  the  Congo  for  the  last  ten 
years  and  have  a  jungle  complex.  I’ve  seated  you 
between  Louise  Butts  and  Anne  Marshall  so  that 
they  won’t  start  their  fight  over  Leo  McGonagle 
again. 


Billy:  Hello,  Dorothy.  I  haven't  seen  you  since  you 
graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  General.  What 
are  you  doing  now? 

Dorothy:  Well,  Priscilla  Hill  and  I  are  working  on  a 
cure  at  the  hospital.  All  we  have  to  do  now  is 
find  out  how  to  make  the  trigger  work. 

Gene:  Isn’t  it  remarkable  how  many  members  of  our 
class  have  become  famous?  Helen  and  Marion 
Costello  are  touring  the  country  with  their  daring 
trapeze  act;  Beatrice  McClay  and  Natalie  Kean  have 
honored  our  gathering  with  their  presence. 

Dorothy:  Such  things  happen. 

Gene:  The  rest  of  the  class  seems  to  have  become  authors; 
Joan  Cooke  has  just  published  "How  to  Conduct 
Yourself  at  a  Public  Gathering”;  Joan  McLaughlin, 
"How  to  Successfully  Manage  a  Boarding  House  ’; 
Fred  Pratt,  "How  to  Become  an  Expert  Speller”; 
and  Ruth  Keller  is  now  writing  a  long  novel — 
"Princess  Moonface — Girl  Mohawk.”  There’s  only 
one  person  absent  tonight,  and — 

Dorothy:  Yes,  that  was  a  sad  case,  wasn't  it? 

Gene:  Of  course,  we  didn’t  invite  him  to. come  tonight. 
Poor  Donald  Fowle — we  discontinued  his  member¬ 
ship.  At  last  reports  the  F.  B.  I.  had  chased  him 
to  the  Antarctic.  I  guess  everybody’s  here  now. 
Shall  we  join  the  party? 


IIS 

1955— IIS  OF  1945 

Stopping  at  R.  Crovo’s  newspaper  stand,  across  the 
street  from  H.  Harris’  bakery,  I  read  the  following  in 
the  Daily  Gossip,  edited  by  Lois  Ward: 

Joseph  "Lowell  Thomas"  Giffune  will  speak  at  the 
Rotary  Club  meeting  today.  He  will  speak  on  "Foot¬ 
ball  Etiquette.” 

James  "Corny  Cracks”  McDermott  and  "Red"  Dolan, 
well  known  comedians,  are  having  a  week’s  billing  at  a 
well  known  Boston  entertainment  location. 

"Judge”  Henchey  called  a  mistrial  in  the  "Bane  vs. 
Paulsen”  trial.  It  seems  as  if  "Butcher"  Bane  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  intent  to  misappropriate  the  Paulsen  family  dog. 

L.  Taylor,  the  architect,  has  completed  his  plans  for  a 
transparent  plastic  house.  He  was  assisted  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  by  R.  Lentz.  Advocates  of  this  plan  were  Robert 
"Print  My  Own  Money”  Durland,  Bernard,  The  Bash¬ 
ful?”  McLaughlin,  Lawrence  "7  come  11”  Fisher,  "Red” 
Rah-rah-rah — W-O-B-U-R-N”  Foster  and  Harold 
"Sharpie”  Finethy.  Albert  Finethy,  the  contractor,  also 
favors  this  movement  as  his  motto  is  "Bigger  Business 
By  and  By.” 

R.  Ring,  the  boxer,  is  to  defend  his  title  at  the  Gar¬ 
den  tomorrow  night.  He  is  managed  by  R.  Brown, 
who  also  has  Arthur  "Smiling  Artie”  Kean  under  his 
guidance.  R.  Spencer  will  be  referee. 

Rev.  R.  Winchell  recently  made  a  tour  of  the  nation. 
In  Radio  City  he  saw  Thomas  Feeney,  Dr.  Anthony's 
successor.  Tom  was  reviewing  the  case  of  Patricia 
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Campbell  whose  problem  is  "How  To  Bake  Water.” 
Miss  Campbell  and  Elinor  Grigg  are  gown  designers  for 
Henry  Adams,  who  gives  every  article  the  final  inspec¬ 
tion. 


CLASS  OPINION  OF  IIC2 

Phyllis  Johnson — just  a  quiet  girl — doesn't  belong  in 
this  class. 

Lena  Bryant — what  would  happen  if  she  came  to  school 
a  whole  week  without  being  absent? 

Robert  Horton — is  he  bragging  or  complaining  about 
his  orchestra? 

John  Gibbons — what  if  he  stopped  looking  for  girls’ 
glances  ? 

Marie  Negris — what  if  she  ever  did  her  own  homework? 

Peter  Foley — why  doesn't  he  say  something? 

John  McKinnon — what  would  happen  if  he  ever  did  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time? 

Kay  Devaney — why  does  Kay  fool  with  Gene  Crovo  all 
the  time? 

Edward  Gonsalves — just  a  smart  boy! 

Robert  Fenton — why  does  he  hate  school  so  much? 

Edward  Dobbins — still  thinking  of  Anna  Mae  Franson. 


FUTURE  OF  MBS 

John  Cairns — Irish  Melody  Man. 

Anthony  Forester — Traffic  policeman. 

Richard  Fucarile — Owner  of  the  A  &  P  Markets  and 
managing  Woburn’s. 

John  Finnegan — Detective  story  writer. 

Robert  Berquist — Still  running  on  Sadie  Hawkins  Day. 
Samuel  Smyth — Teaching  stenography  to  class  of  girls 
at  Woburn  High. 

Robert  Connolly — Still  going  with  Marion  Costello. 
James  Spencer — Knute  Rockne’s  successor. 

Edward  Tedesco — Reporter  on  the  Daily  Times. 

Jean  Sweeney — Still  going  with  James  Shaughnessey. 
Angelina  Nett— Female  champion  basketball  player. 
Marie  Seminitore — Navy  wife. 

Adeline  Reil — Man-hater 

Alice  Kiklis — Secretary  to  Gorin's  manager. 

Marilyn  Muse — Cadet  nurse. 

Jean  Witcher— Movie  actress. 

Jean  Roessler — Glamour  girl. 

Eleanor  Peterson — Female  European  correspondent. 
Anne  Svenson— Staff  nurse  of  an  Army  hospital. 
Barbara  Larson — Army  wife. 

Isabel  Patterson — Bookkeeper. 

Ruth  Gibson — Teaching  shorthand. 

Susan  Masota — Champion  speed  typist. 

Barbara  Sumner — Band  leader. 

Irene  Swanson  and  Pauline  Stukey- — Running  a  charm 
school. 

Agnes  Gonsalves — Cowgirl. 

Rose  Giffune  and  Caroline  Innacci — Boston’s  favorites. 
Helen  Garrity — East  Woburn’s  sole  rooter. 

Koula  Lichames — Bookkeeper  at  Gorin’s. 


IIB2 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  WITH  IIB2 
Who  is  wondering  what  would  happen  if: 

Gloria  Fan  joy  really  got  serious? 

Elizabeth  Anderson  didn’t  like  to  sing? 

Terese  Pepe  didn’t  always  talk  about  Johnnie  Kendal? 
Jean  Lucas  didn’t  know  her  history? 

Virginia  Brewer  didn’t  talk  so  much? 

June  Farrow  didn’t  make  the  others  feel  stupid  in  Eng¬ 
lish? 

Alice  Corbett  found  a  new  man? 

Cynthia  Canada  stopped  dreaming? 

Shirley  Baird  liked  school  better? 

Barbara  McCue  and  Winnie  O’Hearn  stopped  getting  in 
each  other’s  hair? 

Barbara  Sullivan  didn’t  ride  to  school  every  morning? 
Ruth  Donahue  ever  talked  about  boys? 

Helen  Maclntire  didn’t  see  a  certain  boy  every  Friday 
night? 

Lillian  Plunket  and  Josephine  Nunley  ever  broke  up? 
Mary  Lee  came  to  school  more  often? 

Madelyn  Bradley  didn’t  like  her  job  after  school? 

Elaine  Adams  stopped  dreaming  about  Bennie  Baradi? 
Ruth  Gill  didn’t  smile? 

Joan  McDermott  didn’t  go  steady  with  John  Scalley? 
Mary  Mulrenan  wasn’t  always  fooling  in  gym? 

Anne  Mae  Franson  stopped  chasing  Ducky? 

Charlotte  Cossette  stopped  fooling? 

Ann  Cagnina  and  Billy  Callahan  seem  to  be  striking 
up  an  old  acquaintance — has  Ann  an  extra  shoe 
stamp? 


IDEAL  GIRL 
Elaine  Adams — figure 
Anna  Mae  Franson — features 
Gloria  Fan  joy — personality 
June  Farrow — brains 
Ruth  Donahue — smile 
Phyllis  Raymond — eyes 


CLASS  NOTES  IIB2 

Elizabeth  Anderson — Making  plans  for  a  Sinatra-Ander- 
son  team. 

June  Farrow' — Giving  elocution  lessons. 

Jean  Lukas — A  permanent  position,  married! 

Mary  Mulrenan — Author  of  the  book  "I  Kissed  the  Blar¬ 
ney  Stone.” 

Helen  Maclntire — Melody  songstress. 

Winnie  O’Hearn — Manager  of  the  Chew  &  Goo  Chew¬ 
ing  Gum  School. 

Anna  Mae  Franson — Still  running  after  Edward  Dob¬ 
bins. 

Charlotte  Corsette — Poetry  editor. 

Elaine  Adams — Happily?  Married  to  a  certain  football 
player,  namely:  Bennie  Berardi. 

Alice  Corbett- — Modeling  for  Gorin’s,  Inc. 

Barbara  McCue — A  ballet  dancer. 
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Teresa  Pepe- — Hair  dresser. 

Shirley  Baird — Going  to  Dubarry  School. 

Phyllis  Raymond — Hostess  of  "Inner  Sanctum  Mys¬ 
teries.” 

Cynthia  Canada — History  teacher. 

Ruth  Donahue — Mr.  Anthony’s  rival. 

Lillian  Plunkett — A  traveling  saleswoman. 

Mary  Lee — A  Navy  wife. 

Joan  McDermott — A  moving  picture  addict. 

Gloria  Fanjoy — Judy  Conova’s  stand-in. 


HIT  PARADE 

”1  Dream  of  You” — Report  cards. 

"It  Had  to  be  You” — Pink  card. 

"Time  Waits  for  No  One”— Pondering  over  the  last 
question  in  an  exam. 

"Milkman,  Keep  Those  Bottles  Quiet” — The  morning 
after  the  Senior  Dance. 

"Don’t  Fence  Me  In” — Extra  session  room. 

"My  Heart  Isn’t  In  It” — Stenography  test.  '• 

"Why  Don’t  We  Do  This  More  Often?” — Perfect  Eng¬ 
lish  test. 

"This  Is  a  Lovely  Way  to  Spend  an  Evening” — Home¬ 
work. 

"Is  You  Is  or  Is  You  Ain’t  My  Baby?” — A  nameless  test 
paper  marked  A. 

"Idaho”- — -Where  Your  Mind  Wanders  in  a  history  class. 

"Tea  for  Two" — Elaine  Adams  and  Bennie  Berardi  in 
Callahan’s. 

"Swinging  On  a  Star” — All  A’s. 

"Please  Think  of  Me” — Mid-term  test  in  history. 


FUTURE  OF  1 1 B 1 

Marian  Garvey — Lecturer  on  absenteeism. 

Betty  Froberg — Business  college  teacher. 

Louise  Nett — Bookkeeper  for  Forester. 

John  Connolly — In  the  Navy. 

Joseph  Haley — East  Woburn’s  star  football  player. 
John  Andriola — Farmer. 

Betty  Flaherty — Movie  star. 

Cynthia  Hern — Model. 

Theresa  Flowers — Editor  of  Vogue. 

Alice  O’Brien — A  Wave. 

Anna  Ross — Hair  stylist. 

Jean  Stokes — Making  helicopters. 

Majorie  McGonagle — Traveller. 

Doreen  Costello — Fred  Astaire’s  partner. 

Mary  Donahue — Dressmaker. 

Cecilia  Bento — Roller  skating  instructor. 

Eloise  Shea — Writer  for  Esquire. 

Barbara  Chaulk — Harry  James’  vocalist. 

Marriane  McLeod — Nurse. 

Diane  Garden — A  sailor’s  wife. 

Barbara  Gray — Torch  singer. 

Jean  Coffin — Pin-up  girl. 

Frances  Reagen — Stenographer. 

Anne  Kane — Salesgirl  in  Macy’s  (N.  Y. ). 


Betty  Casey — Public  speaker. 

Elaine  Coleman — Married  to  "Sammy. 

Betty  DiMonico — Happily  married. 

Lena  Ray — Comedienne. 

Helen  Hamilton — Manager  of  Five  and  Ten. 
Dorothy  Gralton — Take  over  Dad’s  business. 
Doris  Gerry — Model  for  tooth  paste. 


IDEAL  BOY  OF  IIB1 
Hair  like  J.  Haley 
Eyes  like  J.  Connolly 
Smile  like  J.  Andriola 
Personality  like  K.  Madden 
Eye  brows  like  J.  Haley 
Build  like  J.  Connolly 
Nose  like  J.  Andriola 
Brains  like  K.  Madden 


Prettiest  girl — J.  Coffin 
Handsomest  boy — J.  Haley 
Smartest  girl — T.  Flowers 
Smartest  boy — K.  Madden 
Best  dressed  girl — B.  Casey 
Best  dressed  boy — J.  Andriola 
Most  popular  girl — M.  Garvey 
Most  popular  boy — J.  Connolly 
Nicest  girl — Every  one  of  them 
Nicest  boy — Every  one  of  them 


IIB1 

Jeanne  Reddy  must  have  a  reason  for  making  faces  in 
French.  Something  ailin’  you,  my  pet? 

John  Andriola  is  the  only  boy  in  our  shorthand  class — 
my,  girls,  aren’t  we  lucky? 

Why  have  Alice  O'Brien  and  Betty  Froberg  worked 
at  Raytheon  so  long?  Let  us  in  on  the  attractions,  girls! 

Attention!  What’s  all  this  news  about  a  "Hen  Club”? 
Are  the  members  (girls)  so  hard  up  they  have  to  go 
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around  together?  We  would  like  to  know  what  goes 
on  at  their  meetings. 

Why  doesn’t  Marian  Garvey  come  to  school  more 
often  and  when  she  does,  why  isn’t  she  on  time?  "Who 
is  he,  Marian?  It  isn’t  fair  to  keep  us  in  the  dark 
this  long. 

How  can  Betty  Froberg  work  nights  at  Raytheon  and 
get  her  homework  done  and  carry  off  top  honors  in 
shorthand,  our  beloved  subject!  ! 

Who  is  the  little  blonde  sophomore  John  Andriola 
always  talks  to?  "Don't  we  junior  girls  rate  at  all,  John¬ 
ny?” 

John  Andriola  pulled  this  one  on  us  the  other  day  and 
did  we  fall!  "Why  is  an  Indian  buried  on  the  left  side 
of  a  mountain?”  (Answer)  "Because  he  is  dead!” 

What  would  IIB1  do  if  they  had  more  boys?  Don’t 
kick,  IIB2  is  worse  off!  !  They  have  only  one. 


FAMILIAR  SONGS 

"Let’s  Take  the  Long  Way  Home" — Bad  report  cards. 
"Milkman,  Keep  Those  Bottles  Quiet” — No  school  on 
Saturday. 

"Always”- — Having  sessions. 

"An  Hour  Never  Passes” — In  school. 

"It  Had  To  Be  You” — That  got  the  A. 

"I  Dream  of  You” — Vacation  time. 

"Confessing" — No  homework  done. 


Helen  Hamilton  is  suddenly  interested  in  Wilming¬ 
ton.  Can  it  be  the  Britt  Riding  School? 


THE  STUDENT’S  DILEMMA 
I  sat  me  down  to  write  an  ode, 

My  mind  hopped  round  just  like  a  toad, 

I  searched  and  searched  for  words  to  rhyme. 
I  finally  said,  "Now  what  a  crime.” 

That  after  all  these  years  of  study, 

I  should  be  such  a  fuddy  duddy. 

No  poem  have  I  for  the  Reflector, 

Alas,  I’m  such  a  mournful  spectre. 

Teacher  will  point  at  me  and  exclaim, 

"You  have  no  poem,  now  what  a  shame!” 


Cecilia  Bento:  "I  like  Bach.” 

Mary  Donohue:  "I  like  Mendelssohn.” 
Louise  Nett:  ”1  like  men.” 


Theresa  Flowers:  "Hi,  Sugar.” 
Barbara  Chaulk:  "Hi,  Cream."’ 
Theresa  Flowers:  "I’m  hard  to  get.” 
Barbara  Chaulk:  "I’m  rationed.” 


MY  PRAYER 

I  want  you  to  understand,  friends  so  dear, 
That  all  these  notes  were  written  in  fear. 
Although  I’ve  made  many  a  pun, 

It’s  all  been  done  just  in  fun. 


I’ve  made  remarks  about  your  idiosyncrasies, 

But  It’s  all  because  I’m  just  a  tease 

And  when  you’ve  read  them  through  and  through, 

You'll  probably  admit  that  all  are  true. 

Your  comment  may  be  after  reading  my  poem, 
"From  here  on  out,  she  walks  alone!” 


Elaine  Coleman — What  kind  of  vitamin  pills  will  give 
us  other  girls  a  figure  like  yours? 

Gloria  Fanjoy — Do  you  really  buy  those  jokes  or  make 
them  yourself? 

Mary  Mulrenan — Please  stop  kissing  the  Blarney  Stone. 

Ruth  Donohue — Did  heaven  give  you  that  smile  or 
was  it  your  latest  heartthrob? 


After  the  Reflector  is  published  I'm  going  to  have  to 
sneak  around  back  alleys.  Has  anyone  a  place  I  can 
hide?  (Theresa  Flowers) 


IIIB2 

Jane  Miggos— Smartest  girl. 

Beverly  Sachowich — Patriotic. 
Mildred  Shalsi — Prettiest  girl. 

Ann  McGarry — Mr.  Magee’s  girl. 
Ruth  Morse — Most  studious  girl. 
Joe  Reddy — Smartest  boy. 

Rita  Sininator — Poetic. 

Mary  Sweeney — Loves  school. 
Wallace  Dixon — Most  studious  boy. 
Shirley  Sullivan — Loves  physiology. 
John  McLean— Loves  school. 

Alice  O’Melia — Loves  parties. 

Pat  Mohan — Boy’s  choice. 


IIIB3 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF: 

D.  Paron  didn’t  giggle? 

W.  Callahan  went  home  from  school  late? 

M.  Doherty  got  "A”  in  shorthand? 

A.  Corsetti  didn’t  come  to  school  on  Wednesday? 

C.  Duran  cut  her  hair? 

D.  Govastes,  L.  Clark,  and  N.  Grandlin  skipped  school 

together? 

B.  Cooper  put  her  lipstick  on  straight? 

R.  Gentile  tried  to  make  a  singer  of  M.  D.? 

H.  Garvey  got  rid  of  her  freckles? 

M.  Diamandas  cracked  a  smile? 

S.  Early  stopped  loving  B.  G.? 

J.  Gaudet  came  to  school  without  a  foreign  trinket  from 
one  of  her  brothers? 

N.  Best  didn’t  do  her  homework? 

J.  Rafferty  got  "A”  in  bookkeeping? 

B.  Erwin  didn’t  swoon  over  Van  Johnson? 

C.  Cassidy  got  an  extra  session? 

L.  Coiro  came  to  school  a  full  week? 

J.  Justice  didn’t  get  her  bookkeeping  done? 
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Who  is  this  Jackie  that  Edward  Sullivan  combs  his  curly 
locks  for  before  every  basketball  game? 

Richard  Vigneault — Fugitive  from  a  vaseline  bottle. 

Richard  Chase — Occupant  of  the  rear  seat  of  the  North 
Woburn  bus  and  possessor  of  that  hysterical  voice. 

Donald  Brock- — Ne’er  do  well  follower  of  Edward  Sul¬ 
livan. 

Alfred  McLean — A  good  job  is  promised  him  in  the 
future  as  orator  and  pronouncer  of  French?  ?  ? 

Why  has  Jackie  McCauley  taken  up  a  sudden  interest  in 
optometry? 

Ace  photographer,  George  Zimbel,  while  taking  a  flash 
photo  of  one  R.  Vigneault,  wasted  a  perfectly  good 
flash  bulb  all  because  he  forgot  to  turn  the  film  up 
to  number  one. 

Agents  K-9  and  H-2-O  have  found  out  why  Frank  Davis 
is  so  smart.  He  studies!  !  ! 

Is  it  possible  to  show  more  of  your  teeth  while  smiling 
than  Raymond  Slack  does? 

Angelo  Figucia,  quiet  brain  of  IIIS.  We  wonder  if  he’s 
always  as  quiet  as  he  appears. 

What  is  this  we  hear  of  Tony  Labriola  and  R.  Vigneault 
traversing  the  Charles  River  bridge  at  night  during 
a  blizzard,  too.  A  couple  of  first  class  puddle 
jumpers  if  ever  there  were  any. 

Harold  Doherty,  respected  manager  of  the  Great  Atlantic 
&  Pacific  Tea  Company  Super  Market  of  Woburn, 
Massachusetts. 

Tom  Flaherty — Pint  sized  Van  Johnson. 

Why  does  Tommy  Brennon  always  make  a  mad  dash 
to  take  the  slips  up  to  the  office? 

What  does  Joe  Greekwood  do  for  excitement  down 
around  Arlington  Road?  Nobody  down  there  but 
girls. 

We  hear  Donald  White  plays  a  musical  instrument; 
thank  goodness  we’ve  never  heard  the  instrument. 


IIIB4 

We  are  section  three  B  four. 

We  met  in  the  year  forty-four. 

We  know  each  other,  one  by  one, 

As  a  mother  Tcnows  her  son. 

We  have  blondes,  redheads  and  brunettes. 
Each  one  from  a  different  set. 

Some  are  dark  while  others  are  fair, 

Like  the  different  colors  of  hair. 


We  have  some  who  are  comical, 

And  yet  there  are  a  few 
Who  think  they  are  best, 

Yet  are  the  ones  liked  the  least. 

There  is  a  time  during  the  term 
That  we  all  sweat  and  squirm; 

It  is  when  pink  cards  come  around 
And  are  sent  homeward  bound. 

When  report  cards  come  around  this  year 
No  one  feels  much  like  giving  a  cheer. 

That’s  the  time  when  we  trudge  slowly  home, 

And  know  that  awaiting  us  is  a  brush  and  a  comb. 

We  all  hope  someday  to  graduate. 

Now  you  have  met  us  in  all  our  glory, 

And  this  is  the  end  of  our  little  story. 


IIIC2 

Smartest  Girl — Joan  Spillsbury 
Smartest  Boy — Fred  Masse 
Tallest  Girl — Barbara  Buote 
Tallest  Boy — James  O'Donaghue 
Shortest  Girl — Mary  Lou  O'Doherty 
Shortest  Boy — Edward  O’Connor 
Best  Personality — Mary  Lou  McKerring 


SONGS 


"Accentuate  the  Positive’’  .  English 

"An  Hour  Never  Passes”  .  Geometry 


CLASS  FUTURE 

C.  Dollan  is  designing  women’s  clothes  for  a  famous 
New  York  concern. 

H.  Murphy  and  M.  O’Doherty  are  happily  married  and 
have  a  house  full  of  kids. 

E.  O’Connor  has  started  a  baseball  team  of  his  own;  he 
is  headed  for  the  pennant. 

M.  Kenny  is  driving  a  bus.  She  says  the  reason  she 
took  the  job  was  because  she  likes  to  tell  people  where 
to  get  off. 

J.  Marshall  has  started  a  lonely  hearts’  club  and  is 
doing  well. 

T.  Lyons  is  writing  a  book  on  ears. 

M.  Dever  and  M.  Lyons  have  started  a  partnership  in  a 
construction  concern.  They  are  planning  to  build  a 
bridge  across  the  Atlantic. 
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EXCHANGES 

Because  of  the  present  paper  shortage,  our  exchange 
this  year  is  somewhat  limited.  Nevertheless,  many  of 
the  neighboring  schools  have  sent  us  their  magazines. 
The  following  excerpts  have  been  taken  from  them. 

A  GEOMETRY  TRAGEDY 
He  is  my  teacher:  I  shall  not  pass. 

He  maketh  me  to  go  to  the  board,  he  compelleth  me  to 
draw  difficult  triangles. 

He  giveth  me  zero.  He  maketh  me  sit  down  for  my 
class’  sake. 

Yea,  though  I  study  ’til  midnight,  I  will  gain  no  knowl¬ 
edge. 

For  my  propositions  sorely  bother  me. 

He  prepareth  a  test  before  me  in  the  presence  of  my 
classmates, 

He  giveth  me  F. 

Surely  flunks  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life. 
And  I  shall  dwell  in  the  geometry  class  forever  and  ever! 

— The  Focus,  Saugus  High  School. 


Chemistry  Teacher:  "Oxygen  wasn’t  discovered  until 

1170.” 

Student:  "What  did  they  breathe  before  that?” 

— The  Focus,  Saugus  High  School. 

A  bishop  was  invited  to  dinner  and  during  the  meal 
he  was  astonished  to  hear  the  young  daughter  of  the 
house  state  that  a  person  must  be  very  brave  these  days 
to  go  to  church. 

"Why  do  you  say  that?”  asked  the  bishop. 

"Because,”  said  the  child,  "I  heard  papa  tell  mama 
last  Sunday  there  was  a  big  shot  in  the  pulpit,  the  canon 
was  in  the  vestry,  the  choir  murdered  the  anthem,  and  the 
organist  drowned  the  choir.” 

The  Focus,  Saugus  High  School. 

We  respectfully  acknowledge: 

Boston  University  Netvs 
The  Springfield  College  Bulletin 
New  Hampton  Manitou 
Bostonia 

The  Bates  Student 
Melrose  High  School  News 
The  Focus,  Saugus  High  School 
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Good  and  Good  for  You 


TURNER  CENTER 

Ice  Cream 


Compliments  of 

Case's 

Pharmacy 


901  Main  Street 


NORTH  WOBURN 


WOBURN 

DAILY  TIMES,  Inc. 

Established  1901 

A  Newsboy  on  Every  Street 
A  Daily  Times  in  Every  Home 

PRINTING 

Direct  Supervision — 56  Years’  Experience 

LOOKING  AHEAD?  ?  ? 

American  Employment 
Exchange 

1  27  Federal  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Lib.  2970 

Many  excellent  positions  available  for  beginner 
Secretaries,  Typists,  Bookkeepers,  and  Clerks 


E.  G.  Barker 
Lumber  Co. 

Incorporated 

Building 

Materials 

Telephones:  0057  -  0058 
Prospect  Street 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


CENTRAL 

HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

437  Main  Street  Tel.  0032 

Woburn,  Mass. 

Modene  Products 
Paints  and  Varnishes 
Seeds  and  Fertilizers 
Garden  Tools 

Quality  Right — Prices  Right — Service  Right 


Compliments  of 


RYDER’S 

Community  Grocery  Store 


Tel.  Wob.  1663 


900A  Main  St. 


‘'Where  your  patronage  is  appreciated” 


*> 


For  Seat  Covers 


See 


Charles  H. 
Ungerman, 
Inc. 


Shipper's  Diner 

901-C  Main  St. 
WOBURN 

We  Specialize  in  Steak 
and  Pork  Chop  Dinners 

Open  6 : 00- 8  : 00  Week  Days 
6:00-2:00  Sundays 


John  J.  Riley 
Co. 


"Tanners 


V 


Esther's 
Beauty  Salon 

All  Branches  of 
Beauty  Culture 

400-A  Main  Street 
WOBURN 

Over  Army  and  Navy  Store 

Phone  Woburn  0160 

Original  Creations 

Long  Experience 

Quality  Work 


1 

! 

1 

i 

i 

j  Promoting  Thrift  and 

i 

Home  Ownership 

for  over  half  a 

\ 

\  century 

1 

MOORE  U  PARKER  j 

j 

Wholesalers  and  j 

Stationers 

| 

375  Main  Street  1 

! 

i 

\ 

i 

\ 

i 

|  WOBURN 

i 

Compliments  of 

! 

i 

|  COOPERATIVE 

DR.  E.  A.  JONES’  j 

j  BANK 

! 

i 

! 

i 

DENTAL  OFFICE  j 

j 

404  Main  Street 

j 

i 

i 

i 

Compliments  of 

j 

i 

T.  J.  MARTIN  CO.,  | 
INC.  j 

j  ZIMBEL’S 

S  DEPT.  STORE 

j 

1  329  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

i 

i 

Coal  N.  E.  Coke  j 

Fuel  Oils  | 

j 

Telephones 

Office.  Wob.  0070;  Yard,  Wob.  1280 

j  Tel.  Woburn  1072-W 

S 

* 

321  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

-  j 

j 

Compliments  of 

LUCIE’S  \ 

BEAUTY  SHOPPE 

|  L.  J.  MURPHY 

• 

Specializing  in  All  Branches  j 

j 

j  Your  Druggist 

j 

of  Beauty  Culture  { 

Lucie  M.  Scannell,  Prop. 

379  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

323  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass.  ( 

Tanners  Bank  Bldg.  j 

Phone  Woburn  1492 

i 

Tel.  Woburn  1722  ! 

i 

f 

i 

! 


KENNEY  &  HARTNET1 


Groceries  and  Provisions  ! 

I 

i 

j 

901 -A  Main  Street  Tel.  WOBurn  0860  I 

i 

i 

North  Woburn  j 

\ 

i 

I 

Woburn’s  Only  Self-Service  Store  j 

i 

i 

i 

- -  i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

Compliments  of  j 

i 

i 

A  FRIEND  ! 

f 

( 

! 

i 

i 

1 

\ 

i 

i 


Tabbut's  Dairy, 

Compliments 

Inc. 

of  a 

DAIRY  MILK 

From  Our  Oxvn 
Accredited  Herd 

FRIEND 

PRODUCED  IN 

WOBURN 

Call  Woburn  0528 

T.  E.  Walsh,  Jr.,  Prop. 

Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  i 

19  PLEASANT  STREET 


THE  BANK  WAS  INCORPORATED  IN  1854 


It  is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank  j 

Operated  for  the  Benefit  j 

of  Its  Depositors  j 

\ 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 


Assets  Over  $11,000,000 


Jaquith  &  Co. 

Roessler  &  Sons, 

Inc. 

Hay  and  Crain 

Granite  and  Marble 

Flour,  Sugar,  Salt 

Memorials 

Lime  and  Cement 

Main  Showroom  and  Works 

117  SALEM  STREET 

Tel.  0018 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

No.  305  Main  Street 

WOBurn  1184 

Buy 

United  States 
War  Savings 
Bonds 


WOBURN 

NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  ]MaVSS. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 


Compliments 

of 

WOBURN  AUTO 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

More  Than  Just  an 
Auto  Store 

489  MAIN  STREET 
Tel.  1270 


SIMEONE’S 

DELICATESSEN 


Central  Square 


671  MAIN  STREET 


HARRY’S  SHOE 
STORE 

Hi-Grade  Men’s,  Boys’,  Girls’  Shoes 
Fine,  Invisible  Shoe  Repairing 

Pleasing  you  means  my  success. 

480  Main  St.  Woburn 

Tel.  2165 


TWO  LITTLE 
TAILORS 

J.  PRINCIPATO,  Prop. 

Cleaners  and  Dyers 


LADIES’  AND  GENTS’ 
CUSTOM  MADE  CLOTHES 


Cold  Storage 

468^  MAIN  STREET 
Opp.  Strand  Theatre 

WOBURN,  MASS. 
Phone  Woburn  2060 


ROYAL 

SHOE  REPAIRING 

Louis  Venios,  Prop. 

Expert 

Hatters 

and 

Shoe  Builders 

414  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 


C.  W.  SANBORN 

Groceries  and 
Cold  Meats 

675  MAIN  STREET 
Tel.  Wob.  0450 


PURCHASE 

UNITED  STATES  SAVINGS  WAR  BONDS 
AT  YOUR  BANK  OR 
POST  OFFICE 


Tanners  National  Bank  in  Woburn 


Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Compliments  of 

WOBURN 
HARDWARE  & 
PLUMBING 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Heating,  Paints 
and 

Electrical 

Supplies 

502-508  MAIN  STREET 


CANDY  LAND 
TEA  ROOM 

The  Home  of  Sweets 


Candies 


Sodas 


Ice  Cream 


Luncheonette 


When  you’ve  done  your  round 
of  shopping, 

Here’s  a  dainty  place  for  stopping. 


438B  MAIN  STREET 

Opp.  Newberry’s 


►(  t-max  >‘^■*‘1  >« 


S.  B.  Goddard 
&  Son  Co. 


15  PLEASANT  STREET 


WOBURN,  MASS. 


INSURANCE 
All  Kinds 


DEAN'S  LUNCH 


Home  Cooked  Meals 


Montvale  Avenue 


BELL  SHOPS 


STORES  IN  ALL 


PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Walter  H.  Wilcox,  Inc.  j 

i 

INSURANCE  I 

! 

Offices:  Woburn,  Stoneham,  Boston,  { 
Massachusetts  1 


We  Want  Your  Friendship 
We  Should  Like  to  Have  Your  Insurance 


FRIENDS 

If  nobody  smiled  and  nobody  cheered  and  nobody 
helped  us  along. 

If  each  every  minute  looked  after  himself,  and 
good  things  all  went  to  the  strong. 

If  nobody  cared  just  a  lttle  for  you,  and  nobody 
thought  about  me. 

And  we  all  stood  alone  in  the  battle  of  life,  what 
a  dreary  old  world  it  would  be. 

Life  is  sweet  just  becaue  of  the  friends  we  have 
made  and  the  things  which  in  common  we 
share ; 

We  want  to  live  on,  not  because  of  ourselves,  but 
because  of  the  people  who  care ; 

It’s  giving  and  doing  for  somebody  else — on  that 
all  life’s  splendor  depends ; 

And  the  joy  of  this  world,  when  it’s  all  added  up, 
is  found  in  the  making  of  friends. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 


Compliments  of 


JOHN  ELIA 

Photographer 


Call  1950— Nights  0753 


READ  U  WHITE 

Dress  Clothes  to  Rent 

LADIES'  AND  MEN’S 


Naval  Officers 
Uniforms 

For  Sale 

1 1 1  SUMMER  ST. 
BOSTON 


i 

i 

! 

1 

i 

i 

|  Compliments  of 

i 

\ 

\ 

Compliments  of 

a 

|  ELBEE 

CANNON  U  1 

i  APPAREL  SHOP 

\ 

i 

i 

NEELON 

i 

i 

X 

i 

i 

i 

1  WYNNE’S 

f 

I 

BULLOCK  U  j 

1  DEPT.  STORE 

j 

SWEETSER  j 

Harold  B.  Sweetser.  Aqent  j 

3  1 4  Main  Street 

i 

\ 

j  WOBURN,  MASS. 

j 

Fisk  Building,  7  Winn  Street 

Woburn,  Massachusetts 

|  Phone  Woburn  0270 

j 

Insurance  of  All  Kinds 

1 

i 

X 

\ 

i 

t 

i 

1  ARROW  SYSTEM 

i 

i 

JEROME’S 

! 

Restaurant  and 

Soda  Fountain 

! 

1  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

i 

i 

i 

i 

HOME  COOKED  FOOD 

Eat  at  Jerome’s  and  Feel  at  Home 

470  Main  Street  j 

Opposite  Strand  Theatre 

\ 

! 

Compliments  of 

i 

1 

WARNER  BROS. 

DR.  SIDNEY  D.  ADAMS  j 

!  STRAND  THEATRE 

Woburn,  Mass. 

OPTOMETRIST 

j  Matinees  at  2  P.  M. 

Evenings  Continuous  from  6:3  0  P.  M. 
Continuous  SAT.,  SUN.,  and  HOLIDAYS 

We  Show  the  Best  in  Pictures 
at  an  Early  Date 

1 

EXAMINATION  BY  APPOINTMENT  | 

\ 

323  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass.  { 

Tel.  WOB.  0274  Res.  Tel.  WOB.  1434-W 

Patronize  Your  Home  Town  Theatre 

1 

| 

Neipris 

Clothing 

Company 

We  Specialize  in 

Students'  Clothing 

Tuxedoes  Rented  $1.50 

474  Main  Street 
Opp.  Strand  Theatre 

WOBURN 

Telephone  0688 


Compliments  of 


Gorin's 

Department 

Store 


Boston 

Photo  System 

School 

Photography 

755  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  KENmore  7340 


Woburn 
Army  &  Navy 
Store,  Inc. 

400  Main  Street 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


Felix  F.  Carpenella,  Pres. 

Anthony  J.  Russo,  Clerk 
(In  the  Army) 

J.  H.  Kerrigan,  Manager 

(In  the  Army) 

_ _ _ I 


AMERICAN  HAIR- WAYS! 

.  f 

Visit  Our  Jewelry  Department 

i 

s 

|  CHARM 

1  BEAUTY  SALON 

V 

Buel  Machine  j 

{  349  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass, 

j  Tel.  WOB.  1747 

• 

o 

U 

i  Compliments  of 

i 

1 1  Federal  Street 

i 

i 

Woburn,  Mass. 

|  A  FRIEND 

i 

i 

i 

! 

i 

I 

i 

i 

1 

i 

i 

i 

i 

|  O'Brien's 

j 

Compliments 

|  Pharmacy 

i 

of  the 

! 

1 

j  W.  H.  O’BRIEN,  Reg.  Pharm. 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

CANDY  1 

i 

j  Cor.  Main  and  Campbell  Streets 

i 

PALACE  I 

j  WOBURN,  MASS. 

i 

Telephone  0350 

i 

i 

i 

i 

t 

i 

j 

i 

j 

i 

i 

* 


SUMMER  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL 

July  5  to  August  15,  19^5 

PREPARATORY  COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE 
MAKE-UP  WORK  IN  ALL  HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 

INTENSIVE  REVIEWS 

PRE-INDUCTION  COURSES  PRE-NURSING  COURSES 

Morning  Classes 

Experienced  High  School  Teachers 
Co-Educational 

$40,  ONE  SUBJECT  $75,  TWO  SUBJECTS 

Send  for  Circular 

THE  FISHER  SCHOOL 

374  BROADWAY  SOMerset  1800  WINTER  HILL 


AUTOGRAPHS 


AUTOGRAPHS 


Compliments 
of  the 


ART 

Jewelers  Opticians 


440  Main  Street 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


You  can  always  do 
better  at  Art's 


